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AN EXPLANATION. 
WE are sorry to learn that Mr. George Mount, the con- 
ductor of the British Orchestral Society, feels himself 
aggrieved by the remarks made in the review of the year 
1874 in our last number. Those remarks, like many 
others in the same article, were intended merely as ex- 
pressions of opinion ; and we desire that ‘they may be 
received in that light, and we withdraw them as state- 
ments of fact—in which form we regret that they inad- 
vertently appeared. We ought to add that not the least 
reflection on Mr. Mount, either personally or as a musician, 
was intended. He is entirely unknown to us; but from 
what we have heard we believe him to be an excellent 
artist. But the qualifications for a conductor’s desk are 
so rare that some of the greatest musicians whom the 
world has ever seen have not possessed them ; and it is 
no discredit to Mr. Mount if, where Beethoven and Schu- 


mann failed, he should not, in our opinion, have entirely 
succeeded. 











LISZT’S “ FEST-KLANGE.” 

IN anticipation of the but too rarely accorded opportunity 
- which Mr. Walter Bache promises at his forthcoming 
concert of the 25th inst.—of hearing this interesting and 
remarkable work, it may not be amiss to offer a few words 
explanatory of its contents and intention to those of our 
readers who have not already heard it, or who have not 
studied the score, with the view to enabling them the 
better to appreciate it; and there seems to be the more 
call for this, because it is a work by no means easily to 
be comprehended, either on a first hearing or even after 
reading the score. 

Of Liszt’s fourteen Symphonische Dichtungen, “ Fest- 
Klange” stands the seventh in the order of publication. 
As usual with Liszt, it consists of but a single movement. 
To the sticklers for orthodox and traditional forms it will 
be a consolation to learn that Liszt has here followed 
what is technically known to musicians as the “sonata” 
orm, but from its frequent changes of key, time, and 
rhythm, and from the apparent introduction of a multi- 
plicity of themes, arising from the frequent modification 
of its principal or first subject, it must be confessed, this 
is not easily discoverable. It is principally its sonata 
form that we hope to substantiate. The clue thereto rests 
mainly in the fact that the first thirteen pages of the work, 
though this is not indicated in the score, are to be 
regarded as an introduction, expository of the matter 
thereafter to be treated. The work, which claims for its 
tonic the normal key of ¢ major, opens pompously with 
an Entrada (allegro mosso con brio) of some four-and- 
twenty bars, mainly consisting of fanfares for drums, 
trumpets, and other wind instruments, supported by 
broad-spread chords for the strings. Of these fanfare 


passages, the most prominent, and one which runs 
throughout the whole work, is the following :— 
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A repetition of this Exérada in its entirety, but this time 
a tone higher (D), brings us to the “ first subject,” which 
on this its first presentation (andante sostenuto, page 10 of 
the score), takes the following form :— 
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wf expressive. Pisemn, eyisk 
Here it is heard in E flat, but only transiently, for it 
uickly gives way to a charming little theme, founded on 
the dominants of E minor and C major, between which 
keys it oscillates, until, after a strepitous modification of 
this latter (a//egro mosso con brio, p. 12), it brings us to the 
close of the introduction, and to the “first subject” 
roper, which now takes quite a different shape, and a 
jubilant character :-— 
e : i= 
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From this point (p. 14) begins the first principal section of 
the work. Developed at length, in C major, it modulates 
to E minor, and after several repetitions of one of the 
fanfares of the introduction, comes to a long pause on the 
B major chord. A subsidiary recitative-like theme leads to 
the “second subject” (allegro non troppo, p. 27) :— 
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dolce con grasia. — 





To this succeed, after but too brief a treatment, yet two 
other themes of a more animated description before the 
close of the first section is reached. A double repetition 
of the fanfare passages of the Efrada, with the omission 
of the introductory drum-taps, and this time in the keys of 
E andC sharp, leads to the “ Durchfiihrung,” or “ working 
out” section. Starting in F minor, this confines itself to 
sundry modifications of the “first subject,” which is 
subsequently treated in combination with the fanfare 
passages of the introduction, and the “second subject.” 
We are at length brought back to the passage of the 
introduction which we have designated above as charm- 
ing, and grounded upon the dominants of E minor and C 
major. From this _— we find ourselves again on 
familiar ground, and the repetition of the first grand 
section of the work is conducted in the usual manner, 
and with the usual change of keys. A well-developed 
coda, formed out of material with which we have now 
been made familiar, brings the work to an end in a 
manner even more pompous and brilliant than that in 
which it began. 

We feel that we have thus but inadequately described 
Liszt’s work, and that what we have written might more — 
properly be regarded as calculated to assist those who 
take the score into their hands for: the first time, rather 
than as an aid to “hearers only.” To complete our — 
far many more quotations and musical illustrations wou 
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be required.than we have space for; the best advice, 
therefore, that we Can offer our readers is to seize the prof- 
fered opportunity of hearing the work performed, but to 
familiarise themselves with it beforehand by carefully 
studying the’ score. : 

A few words seem due in respect to its poetical intent. 
It is to be regretted that in this instance Liszt has 
-departed from his usual plan of prefacing his Sympho- 
nische Dichtungen with an explanatory programme. In 
so doing we cannot but think that he has reposed too 
much confidence in the intelligence and receptivity of his 
hearers. Whatever music may become in the future, it 
has by no means yet “acquired that universality of lan- 
guage that has often been claimed for it. As Siegfried 
acquired the faculty of understanding the song of birds, 
so perhaps, in process of time, we or our descendants may 
come to regard music as an articulate language, of the 
meaning of which there can be no doubt. At present it 
is far otherwise, and the impression which music makes 
upon us is determined in a great measure by our indi- 
vidual temperament, and by the degree of the imagina- 
tive faculty within us. In the case of the work under 
discussion, Liszt seems to have regarded its appellation 
as a sufficient clue to its poetical meaning, and, generally 
speaking, so it is, but to attempt to affix a definite 
meaning to each particular phrase or period, owing to the 
present indefiniteness of musical diction, would be utterly 
futile. Its appellation, { Fest-Klange,” which may be 
variously rendered into English as “ Sounds of Festivity,” 
or “ Echoes, or Reminiscences of a Festival,” seems to con- 
vey all that is needful for an understanding of its general 
purport. The portrayal of a series of scenes in illustration 
of some grand national festival, seems to us to have been 
Liszt’s aim. In elucidation of this it may be briefly 
pointed out that the Entrada, which gives rise to strong 
feelings of expectation, due in each instance to the super- 
position of a tonic phrase upon the minor seventh of the 
key, may be regarded as a proclamation that the festival 
has begun, and at the same time as indicative of the recep- 
tion of the festive guests in procession. It is no carnival, 
however, that is represented, but a festival in celebration 
or commemoration of some great national event—perhaps 
the coronation of a king, or the restoration of a kingdom. 
Hence it is not all fun and frolic, and hence the serious- 
ness with which its leading subject is sometimes treated. 
There is no mistaking the lively and holiday-making 
character of the ad/egro which immediately follows the 
introductory matter. Contrasted with this is the tender 
recitative-like period leading to the “second subject,” 
which may well stand for a love-scene. We now seem 
transported to a ball-room ; the guests arrive by degrees ; 
though at first they may appear somewhat stiff and 
formal, as the room fills the fun grows fast and furious. 
Later on, the “first subject” (now in D major, andante 
sostenuto, p. §1) seems to take the form and character of 
a grand national anthem. For the rest, especially as 
Liszt seems so to have ordered it, it is best to leave each 
individual hearer to draw his own conclusions. 

Objection has been taken to the work on the score of 
its fragmentary character, and apparent want of con- 
tinuity. Regarded, however, as a succession .of varied 
and quickly-passing scenes, this objection falls to the 
ground, and we should no more complain of it for this 
reason than we should find fault with Schumann’s 
~“ Carnival Scenes,” as being a series of detached pieces. 
‘Though less perfect, perhaps, as a musical poem than 
either Zasso or Orpheus, its originality, the beauty of 
many of jts ideas, the cleverness of its artistic construc- 
tion, and its gorgeous instrumentation will -go far to 
“recommend it. It should be added that Liszt has pub- 





lished an alternative version of his work, which we 
cannot but think in part, perhaps, owes its existence to a 
desire on his part to lessen its fragmentary character, and 
impart to it greater continuity, This alternative version 
takes the form of a polonaise, and on both occurrences 
replaces the “second” subject and that immediately 
leading to it. Though it seems to us to gain in con- 
tinuity of character, it is the original version that is 
generally preferred by those who know the work best, 
and which Mr. Bache has elected to perform. 


THE OPERA IN LONDON. 


TRANSLATED FROM ‘LES SOIREES DE L’ORCHESTRE,” BY 
HECTOR BERLIOZ. 


COMMEND me to the Jeaders of the London orchestras 
for knowing how to make good use of their time. It is 
the English alone who have brought the art of rapid 
musical study to a degree of splendour unknown in other 
countries. I cannot more highly praise the method they 
have adopted than by saying that it is éxactly the 
opposite of the one used in Paris. On one side of the 
Channel it takes fen months to study a five-act opera 
and get it up for the stage, while on the other side Zen 
days are enough. In London the most important point - 
for the director of an opera-house is the advertisement. 
If he has it well covered with celebrated names, if he has 
announced some celebrated work, or declared celebrated 
some obscure works of celebrated composers, enforcing 
this epithet with all the powers of the press, the feat is 
accomplished. But as the public is insatiable as regards 
novelties, and as they are guided principally by curiosity, 
any player who wishes to win their favour must shuffle 
the cards very often. From that time rapid work is more 
thought of than good work—express speed must be 
obtained even though it be carried to an absurd extreme. 
The director knows well enough that the audience will 
never perceive any faults in the execution if they are 
adroitly disguised ; that they will never think of dis- 
covering, in a newly-studied work, the mischief done by 
the want of unison, by the uncertainty of the whole 
company, by their coldness, by the want of light and 
shade, by their rough playing, by the incorrect zempz, by 
their wrong interpretation of the composer’s ideas. 
He counts sufficiently on the self-conceit of the solo 
singers to feel sure that they, being in a prominent 
position, will exert themselves in some. superhuman 
manner to make a respectable appearance, in spite of 
the short time they may have to prepare. And as this 
is generally what happens, it is considered sufficient. 
Nevertheless, there are occasions when in spite of their 
good will the most zealous actors cannot succeed. The 
first representation of the Prophéte at Covent Garden will 
long be remembered; when Mario stopped short more 
than once from not having had time to learn his part. 
Therefore, when the first performance of a new work is 
proposed, there is no good saying, “ We don’t know it, 
it doesn’t get on; we must have three more weeks of 
study.” For then the director will say, “ Three weeks ! 
you can’t have three days—the performance will take 
place the day after to-morrow !”—“ But there is a grand 
chorus, the principal one in the whole opera, of which 
the singers have not tried a note. You don’t expect them 
to invent or improvise it on the spot.”—“ Then leave out 
the chorus; there will always be music enough left.”— 
“But in the distribution of the parts, one has been for- 
gotten, and now we have no one to take it.”—“ Give it 
to Madam: X——, and let her learn it to-night.”—“ But 
Madame X—— has got her part already.”—* Well, let 
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. Only forgotten to procure the music for this opegs. 
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her change her dress and play two parts. Do you think 
I am going to hinder the progress of my theatre for such 
reasons ?”—“ But the orchestra have not rehearsed the 
ballet-music.”—“ Then let them play it without rehearsal ! 
Enough! let me hear no more objections. The new 
opera is announced for the day after to-morrow—every 
seat is taken—what more do you want?” 

And thus managers are always in a perfect fever, a 
delirium furens caused by the dread they are in of being 
distanced by their rivals, and also the urgent necessity of 
covering each day’s enormous expenses, and from this 
State of things art and artists must necessarily suffer. The 
director of an opera-house in London is like a man who 
carries a keg of gunpowder about with him, without 
being able to get rid of it, and who is constantly being 
pursued by men with lighted torches. The wretched 
creature runs as fast as his legs can carry him—falls—gets 
up—leaps over ravines, fences, brooks, bogs— upsets every- 
thing he meets ; and would even trample under foot the 
bodies of his father and his children if they opposed him. 

These are, I confess, most melancholy obligations ; but 
what is more deplorable is, that in English theatres this 
brutal hurry which characterises all preparations for 
musical performances becomes a regular habit, and is 
even transformed by some people into a special talent, and 
considered highly commendable. Says one manager, “We 
got up this opera in a fortnight.”—“ Ah! but we managed 
it in ten days,” says another.—“ And a nice piece of 
work you have made of it,” the author might say if he 
had been present. The examples sometimes quoted of 
successes of this sort have the effect of making one stick 
at nothing ; and show, besides, that contempt for careful 
execution, and indeed even for the bare necessaries in 
art, is on the increase. During the short existence of the 
English Opera at Drury Lane in 1848, the manager, 
whose répertoire was exhausted, and not knowing what 
saint in heaven to invoke in his difficulty, said one day 
to the director of the orchestra, “ The only thing for us to 
do, is to give Robert le Diable on Wednesday next. We 
must therefore get it up in six days.”—“ All right,” was 
the answer; “and then we will rest on the seventh. I 
suppose you have the English translation of this opera?” 
— “No; but that can be done in the twinkling of an eye.” 


‘ —“You havea copy of it ?”—“ No—but—— ”—“And thé 


costumes ?”—“ No.”—“ Do the actors know the vocal part 
of their réles, and have the chorus thoroughly mastered 
theirs?” — “No—no—no; no one knows anything. 
Nothing is prepared ; but it simply must be done.” The 
conductor kept his gravity: he saw that the poor man 
was losing, or rather had lost his head. Would that he 


_had only lost that! Another time this same manager 


wished to get up Linda di Chamouni for the stage ; and 
this time he remembered to procure a translation of the 
libretto, so that a general rehearsal was announced, the 
actors and the chorus, strange to say, having had time to 
study their parts sufficiently. The orchestra was assem- 
bled ; the actors and chorus in their places ; still there 
was a pause. “ Well!” cried the stage-manager ; “why 
don’t you begin?”—“That’s just what I want to do,” 
replied the director; “but there is no music on the 
desks.”—“ Really that is incredible! I will send for it.” 
He called the head of the copying department. “ Ah, 
here you are—distribute the music to the orchestra.”— 
“What music?”—“ Why, my goodness, the music of 
Linda di Chamouni.”—“ But I haven’t got it. I have 

no orders to copy the orchestral parts of this work.” 

ereupon the musicians rise, in fits of laughter, askin 
to be dismissed, since it seemed that the manager 


A. al 





THE PERFORMANCE OF MY FIRST MUSICAL 
WORK. 
BY J. C. LOBE. 


THE world will be the richer by a great historical fact, 
when I point out that at school I learnt nothing. Indeed, 


‘on leaving school I brought nothing away with me but a 


superficial knowledge of Christianity, the names of a few 
Roman emperors (not a single German one), and a good 
many blue wheals on my left shoulder. When I review 
now what must have been taught me at school, I am only 
the more convinced that all must have been swallowed up 
in the sea of forgetfulness. The blue wheals survived the 
longest. My teachers maintained that in the mine within me 
pure metal lay concealed, and that it could only be brought 
to light by proper means. Shortly before leaving school 
one of them made a last attempt to divine what was in 
me by the help of his magic wand, which consisted of a 
hazel rod, and with which he belaboured me severely and 
perseveringly for at least a quarter of an hour. He pro- 
duced nothing, however, but the said blue wheals, I 
have never thought of this without feeling vexed at the 
superstition of the teacher who trusted so entirely to 
the power of the rod. My father was:still more vexed at 
the precious money that he had wasted on my schooling. 
His only consolation was that he still remained in debt 
for the greater part of it. To tell the truth, the blame of 
all this can be laid to nothing but an old bagpipe which 
my grandfather used to play of an evening so beautifully, 
that, like the writing imp which, according to Jean Paul, 
took possession of Siebenkis’ soul, so the imp of sound 
coming out of the bagpipe laid so firm a hold upon mine, 
that for a long time it drove everything else away. 

There is a disease in which all nourishment is turned 
into sugar, so in my case all mental aliment was turned 
into musical sounds ; but not always into sweet ones, as 
the account, which I am about to relate, of my first com- 
position and its performance will clearly show. 

I had made myself acquainted with all the then known 
works on the theory of musie, from the definition of sound 
to the highest contrapuntal artifices, neither of which can 
be properly called music. Like the juggler who. folds a 
single piece of paper into an endless variety of shapes, I 
could in an instant adapt any given theme into a hundred 
different musical forms, modulating at will into the most 
distantly related keys. All the secrets and peculiarities 
of the different instruments I had learnt by inquiry 
from the performers themselves. In short, my head was 
bursting with theories and presumption. 

The time had now come for me to astonish the world, 
by turning to some account the knowledge I had thus 
scraped together. A grand symphony was the least I 
could begin with. How proud I felt as leaf after leaf of 
the score became black with my thoughts! Such a work, 
thought I modestly to myself, has not been produced 
since the world began; nor had I the slightest suspicion 
of the dispiriting possibility of its being otherwise. 

My master-work—a firework, as it turned out—was at 
last complete, and the significant “fine” subscribed. _ 

One day I took my score as well as the parts copied 
out to my teacher, the Capellmeister ——. He was fond of 
me, and I of him. After turning over a few leaves of my 
score, and smiling—for joy at his scholar’s extraordinary 
talent, whispered the demon of vanity into my ear—he 
said: “You will gain more by hearing what you have 
written than by anything I can tell you ; your work must 
be performed—you shall hear it rehearsed to-morrow 
morning at nine o'clock.” Was not hea good man? I 
could have thrown myself into the Danube for him! I 
felt myself so boiling over with love and gratitude, 
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that I should doubtless have embraced him, had not my 
feelings of reverence restrained me. “How can I thank 
you sufficiently?” said 1; and my eyes beamed so with 
delight as I left. the room, -that he called out to me, 
laughing, not to be ae beside myself with joy. “How 
can I thank him sufficiently ?” thought I, as with an over- 
flowing heart I-rushed from the room. On the stairs I 
met his beautiful little daughter, a child of thirteen, 
returning from school with her books under her arm. In 
an instant determining that she should be the recipient 
of my gratitude, I embraced her with both arms and im- 
printed on her cheek a hundred passionate kisses. It 
might have been more; I kissed very rapidly, for my 
gratitude knew no bounds. Jn the doorway I pressed 
my burning head with my hands; and as I looked back I 
saw the poor child slowly picking up her books, which 
my unexpected outburst of enthusiasm had scattered on 
the ground. 

What I have just related was the culminating point of 
my joy. Like a courier bringing news of victory I flew 
through the streets, and made my way to the park on the 
outskirts of the town. Here I enjoyed my solitude among 
the many charms of a bright summer’s day. I wandered 
along unconsciously under the shade of the trees, listening 
to the humming of the bees and the sighing of the breeze, 
and gazing at the flowers, till 1 came to a quiet seat hard 
by a cool and murmuring fountain. Here I seated 
myself, and remained there sweetly dreaming till the 
deepening shades of evening invited mankind to rest 
from toil. May they inspire sweet sleep to all! In the 
case of a composer whose work is to be performed on the 
morrow their narcotic powers are thrown away. In bed 
he is a prey to sensations of joy and anxiety. There his 
head becomes a full orchestra; he hears the scraping of 
the violins, the growling of the double-basses, the braying 
of the trumpets, the thundering of the drums. He hears 
an endless performance of his piece till at last, from 

‘physical weariness and with a racking headache, towards 
morning he falls into a feverish slumber. 

This was my “Eve.” Would that the “Festival” had 
never succeeded it ! 

The rehearsal next morning was fixed for nine o’clock. 
Soon after seven I was already on my way to the theatre, 
though I had only a few steps to go. How interminable 
the time seemed! I took my watch out, and followed 
with my eyes the motion of the hands for a quarter of an 
hour to make sure that it was going: the quarter of an 
hour lasted an age. How many ages must I endure till 
nine o’clock! I began to walk backwards and forwards 
from the theatre -to the town gate. Now I was better 
contented, when I saw by my watch that another quarter 
of an hour had passed sooner whilst I was walking, than 
had the former when I was standing still. Then I went 
as far as the second gate, then to the third, and so forth, 
till I had made the round of all the gates, to pass the 
time, which, when it was nearly up, I almost wished pro- 
longed. I then began to experience a feeling of intense 
anxiety, which increased to such a pitch, that my pulse 
beat like the blows of a hammer. I could no longer walk 
quietly ; I flew along, and should most probably have 
worried myself into a fever, if my anxiety had not been 
brought to a close by the expiration of the time I had 
been trying so hard to while away. 

At last the orchestra servant came and opened the 
doors of the theatre. I sneaked in after him like a thief, 
and as timorously as a mouse concealed myself in the 
darkest corner of the least conspicuous box. The silence 
appeared awful. I heard nothing but the beating of my 
own heart. It was not the kind of fear which a school- 


boy feels when his private hoard of sweetmeats is dis- 








covered, nor that of the malefactor on beholding the fatal 


machine that is about to put an end to his existence. It 
was an ecstatic sensation, full of expectation, more like 
that which a young girl feels on her first appearance in 
a ballroom, when she is in doubt whether she will get 
partners or remain sitting the whole evening. 

One after another the musicians entered, the lamps 
were lit, and they began to tune their instruments. The 
band-parts—my band-parts !—were distributed, and the 
conductor took his place at his desk. Then followed a 
moment of silence when the tuning ceased and he raised 
his baton. At its fall it will begin !—It began !—Great 
heavens, what do I hear? Is that my beautiful work ?—I 
could recognise no trace or colouring of the picture I had 
imagined to myself. The instruments intended to repre- 
sent soft shades stood out as dazzling lights, and the 
ideas which in the score seemed to smile kindly at me 
became in the performance hideous masks. In a word 
it resulted in nothing less than a furious, screaming, 
squeaking, blustering, meaningless babel of noise from all 
the instruments. Each instrument made merry in its 
own mad way, wholly unconcerned as to what the others 
were doing ; and as if that were not enough, the whole 
orchestra, breaking out into fiendish laughter, scraped 
and blew with all their might, in order the more to bring 
out gs make apparent the worthlessness of my bungling 
WOrkK, 

No one can have experienced greater anguish than I, 
as I sat in my corner, racked with fever—one moment! 
burning with heat, another shivering with cold. If a 
stream had flowed by me, I should gladly have drowned 
myself, my torture, and my disgrace therein. At the con- 
clusion of the first movement of my horrible work, the 
conductor turning round called to me by name. Perhaps 
he wished to ask whether a hearing of the first movement 
was enough forme. I let him call, and hid myself without 
giving him an answer. I became the laughing-stock of 
the whole orchestra, which now began to disperse. The 
servant put out the lights. I saw that he was about to 
lock up the theatre, but I would not come out of my hiding- 
place. He took his departure, leaving me locked up a 
prisoner. After brooding over my failure for several 
hours, I escaped through a window, and through the most 
unfrequented byways slunk home, and threw myself on 
my bed in a delirious fever. I thought in the morning 
I had got up a great man, and now I lay down, I felt of — 
as little account as the youngest child. From henceforth 
I determined never to write another note. I cannot say 
however, that I have kept my word. F 








Foreign Correspondence. 


MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY, 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ) 


: LEIPZIG, Fanuary, 1875. 
ALTHOUGH Der Rose Pilgerfahrt ee not Rolain te 


first place amongst Robert Schumann’s works for chorus 
and orchestra, yet this composition of the immortal 
master contains so many charms and real beauties, that 
we looked forward to its performance at the ninth Ge- 
wandhaus Concert with great interest. This interest was 
the greater as this performance promised to be a very 
excellent one, on account of the soloists who were to 
assist. Our expectations have been partially realised 
and we must pronounce the performance of the ‘whole 
work to be one of the most excellent ones which we have 





ever attended. Mme. Schimon-Regan undertook the 
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part of Rose, Frl. Marie Gutschbach the other soprano | attending. The principal performances at this concert 
solo, and Fr. Fides Keller the solo alto. Herr Candidus,| were those of Mme. and Herr Joachim. We are told 
Court opera singer from Hanover, sang. the tenor, and| that their performance elicited the most enthusiastic 
Messrs. Gura and Ress the deep parts. These excellent | applause. This concert was opened with a Christmas 
solo singers were worthily supported by the chorus and | motett for mixed chorus, by Volkmann, said to have been 
orchestra, and it was evident that all mastered their] beautifully sung by the St. Thomas’ Choir, under the 
difficult task with love and devotion. As regards the | direction of Professor Richter. Volkmann’s composition 
music, the work, so far as the text-book permits it, im-| is also spoken very highly of. The evening concluded 
pressed us favourably. But this text-book, this flower| with Mozart’s C major symphony (“ Jupiter”), with the 
taken from the unhealthy atmosphere of a lyrical hot- | fugue. 
house, this unreal poetry by Herr Moritz Horn, has} The eleventh Gewandhaus Concert brought us a new 
prevented even Robert Schumann’s powerful genius from | symphony for full orchestra, by Carl Reiaecke. This work 
producing anything really grand. It isa pity that this weak | pleased us immensely, and shows from begin ng to end 
poetry often hinders the real enjoyment of Schumann’s | the experienced and learned musician, who -s familiar 
music, for even his superior powers of creation could not! with the means and manner of suitably expressing his 
everywhere succeed in covering the weakness of the text.| ideas. If we arrange the separate movements according 
Let us take a glance at some of the many psychological | to their musical importance and to the value of their 
untruths told with great audacity in this fairy tale. This | ingenious contents, we must decidedly award the prize to 
beautiful Rose-child, but just sprung from the bosom of| the first movement (in C minor). It is a thoroughly fine 
Nature, begins its human career with a monstrous lie. It | piece of music, a real effusion of phantasy, rich in me- 
tells tales of its beloved dead ones, and proves itself to be | lodious. pictures and characteristic musical thoughts. 
the opposite of everything natural. The career of this | Second to this, the finale, as a whole, is of the greatest 
Rose, after becoming a wife, ends with another gross lie. | interest, although the middle movements, the andante 
The young mother leaves her child asleep in its crib, and | and intermezzo, are also full of spirited, striking, and 
her beloved husband, with the words, “ Mein ward der | successful points. The symphony has a particular advan- 
Erde Seligkeit, nach dieser giebt es keine Freud.” | tage in the unity of mood of the different movements. 
(Earth’s bliss was mine, after it no other joy can come.) | One feels that the whole is but one and the same effusion. 
And later she says, “Ich scheide ohne Schmerz und} We might say that the whole bears a Northern colouring, 
Weh, weil ich im Gliick von hinnen geh.” (I part such as we have noticed in some works of Gade, in 
without pain or sorrow, for I go happily hence.) It is| Mendelssohn’s A minor symphony, &c. We do not 
really amusing to see with what an innate selfishness this | imply that Reinecke has in any way imitated any of the 
calculating Rose separates herself from all natural ties, | above works ; on the contrary, the spirited contents’ of 
merely that she may not learn to know the reverse of the | Reinecke’s symphony have something particularly charm- 
medal. As a reward for this exemplary and virtuous | ing and original about them. The themes are grand and 
course of life, which ends in self-destruction, Horn’s Rose | noble, and the whole construction is in a true symphonic 
is called to heaven by choruses of angels. | style, whilst the orchestration is done with that skill 
Every one knows what Schumann has made of this ; which the experienced Capellmeister, familiar with orches- 
text. Wherever there was ground to take in the seeds, | tral means and their effects, knows so well how to apply. 
the fresh flowers of Schumann’s genius sprung up with | The other orchestral performances on the same evening 
cheerful, healthy, and luxuriant vigour. Where true and | were Beethoven’s overture to Lenore (No. 3), the suite, in 
natural sentiment is to be found in the poem, Schumann | canon form, by Grimm, for string instruments, and Schu- 
seizes the subject, and’ elevates, improves, and enlivens , mann’s fine little symphony called “ Overture, Scherzo, 
the indifferent material in an admirable manner. The/| and Finale.” All these works had been well rehearsed, 
first number of the work, although in canon form, is an! and were capitally played. Between these works Fri. 
extremely charming spring song. The mourning music| Marie Gutschbach (from the Leipzig Opera) sang the 
in No.8 is grander, and has a deeply touching effect. | well-known soprano aria, “Das Taubchen klagt auf 
In the second part, the duet, “ Zwischen griinen Baumen | schwankem Zweig ” (As when the dove laments her love), 
schaut des Millers Haus ;” the men’s chorus, with accom- | from Handel’s Acts and Galatea, and songs by Brahms, 
animent of horns and trombone ; the duet, “Ei Miihle, | Schumann, and Franz. Fri. Marie Gutschbach is not yet 
liebe Miihle ;” and the choruses, Nos. 21 and 22, are all | a great singer ; she, however, possesses an agreeable and 
fine and beautiful productions of Schumann’s muse. But} sympathetic voice, and sings with musical feeling and 
of course Horn’s poem offered to the master neither the | understanding. If she makes use of the present good 
richness nor the depth of Moore’s “ Paradise and the] opportunity offered to her of improving herself by taking 
Peri,” and the powerful incitement that Schumann re-} Mmes. Schimon-Regan and Peschka-Leutner as models, 
ceived from this noble gem of real poetry, was entirely | we feel inclined to predict her a brilliant future. Her 
wanting in Der Rose Pilgerfahrt. performances at the eleventh concert were in many 
The fourth Chamber-music Concert at the Gewandhaus | respects very good, and were received with great appro- 
roduced Schubert’s first quartett in A minor (Op. 29), | bation. 
ut not in a very perfect manner. It seemed to us that —aw 





Herr Schradiek, who on this occasion played the first 
violin, took almost all the 4empz somewhat too fast. On BUS... Sa 
the other hand, the performance of Mendelssohn’s B minor BERLIN, Fan. 19th, 1875. 


quartett for pianoforte and string instruments (Op. 3),| IT may interest some of the readers of the MONTHLY 
with Herr Reinecke at the pianoforte, was very success- | MUSICAL RECORD, to have some account of a performance 
ful. The quintett for two violins, two violas, and violon- | which has just taken place here of one of the latest and 
cello, in F major, by Rubinstein (Op. 59), was new to us, | most remarkable of Brahms’s works—viz., the 7; riumphlied 
and contains various beauties, but is not a work of great | (Op. 55). This composition was written to celebrate the 
en victory in the late war ; the score bears the date 1872. It 

he tenth Gewandhaus Concert took place on New| has been observed that even the greatest composers are 
Years Day. Unfortunately we were prevented from | commonly unable to produce their best when called upon 
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* to write to order in celebration of some particular occa- 
sion. But there is a difference between writing to order, 
and being so filled with a sense of the importance and 
grandeur of an event, that the impulse to express that 
sense becomes irresistible ; and, if a judgment can be 
formed from the character of the work, the latter is the 
case with the Zriumphlied. Furthermore, Brahms has 
avoided the temptation to make any special reference to 
the event which called forth his hymn of triumph. The 
words are of general application, and might be sung any- 
where without giving offence. They are taken from the 
Revelation, chap. xix., and consist of portions of the Ist, 
and, 5th, 6th, 7th, 11th, 15th, and 16th verses. They are 
sung by double chorus with accompaniment of full 
‘orchestra, and organ ad libitum. The. work falls into 
three parts. The first part (portions of the 1st and 2nd 
vnc | opens with the first three notes of the melody 
which in Germany is sung to the words “Heil dir im 
Sieges Glanz,” better known to Englishmen as the melody 
of our National Anthem. These three notes form a 
characteristic feature in the first chorus, and appear 
constantly throughout the movement. This “ allusion ”— 
if it may be so called—may perhaps seem questionable in 
theory, but it is amply justified by the use which Brahms 
makes of it, That it is an allusion, and not a mere co- 
incidence, is proved by the fact that the phrase which 
immediately follows the three notes suggests the notes 
that follow in the melody. Another striking passage in 
the first movement is the long pedal point towards the 
close. Those who are familiar with the famous pedal 
point in the Requiem will be inclined to think that this is 
an effect of which the composer is particularly fond. The 
second movement comprises parts of verses 5,6, and 7. 
The fugal passage, “For. the Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth,” is perhaps one of the finest in the whole work. 
The theme is remarkably simple and majestic, being built 
on the successive notes of the scale, and the intervals of 
thé common chord. This is followed by a graceful flow- 
ing melody of the kind which Mendelssohn delights in, 
to the words of the 7th verse, “Let us be glad and 
rejoice, and give honour to Him.” The,third movement 
begins with a baritone solo, “ And I saw heaven opened,” 
&c..(verse 11), the chorus repeating the words after the 
speaker. The passage “And He treadeth the winepress,” 
&c. (verse 15), in its simplicity of theme and fugal treat- 
ment, resembles the passage “For the Lord God omni- 
potent reigneth” in the second movement. The conclusion, 
“ King of kings and Lord of lords,” seems almost to be 
an echo, though in no sense a plagiarism, from the Halle- 
lujah chorus in the Messiah. 

Throughout the work the mantle of Handel appears to 
have fallen on the composer ; the simplicity, tunefulness, 
and “ Volksmiassigkeit” (popularity in the best sense of the 
word) are all Handelian. Jt is to be hoped that it will 
not be long before an English audience has an opportu- 
nity of hearing this great work. It may be added that an 
English version is given below the German text, so that 
the work might be performed in England without difficulty. 

The 7riumphilied, which was given under the direction 
of Herr Stockhausen, was followed by Beethoven’s Choral 
Symphcny—a combination which is as honourable to the 
living composer, as it is suggestive of the affinity between 
the two. C. B. H. 





MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


VIENNA, Fanuary 12th, 1875. 
THOUGH we have had many concerts, little of particular 


interest has taken place since my last report. The. 


- 





virtuosi Joachim and Mehlig are just coming on the 
arena, the Wagner concert having been postponed for 
some weeks. We take first in view the Philharmonics, 
the third and fourth concerts with three overtures, the 
Hebrides, a brilliant concert-overture by L. Grill, and the 
Faust overture by Wagner, a chef-d’ceuvre of execution 
by our orchestra. Herr Griin, who performed Beethoven’s 
concerto, has technical gifts, but is wanting in inner 
warmth and full tone. Fri. Anna Mehlig played Rubin- 
stein’s fourth concerto fluently, without reaching the 
vigour of the composer himself. A prelude and fugue 
by Bach was arranged and intermixed somewhat arbi- 
trarily with a choral by Abert, in an effective modern 
manner. The symphonies have been that in G minor by 
Mozart, and Beethoven’s No. 8. The second concert of 
the Musikverein was over-filled, as Joachim played after 
an absence of seven years. The great virtuoso was en- 
thusiastically received, and showed himself again to be 
the first living master of his instrument. He performed 
his Hungarian concerto, and a sombre and dry fantasia 
by Schumann. Frau Joachim, likewise much honoured, 
took the alto part in Brahms’ mcg ae one of his noblest 
compositions, And noble was the performance of Frau 
Joachim, every note a pearl. The concert opened with 
Mendelssohn’s overture to the Hochzeit des Camacho,a 
pleasing work, which has just left the press. The concert 
finished with the Pfingst cantate, ““O ewiges Feuer,” by 
Bach, which can be ranked among his best works. And 
again, Frau Joachim sang the alto aria, “ Wohl euch,” 
singing in a real artistic style. In the first concert of the 
Mannergesang-Verein, Frl. Gabriele Krauss, prima donna 
of the Grand Opera in Paris, sang two Lieder, and the 
Fidelio aria. The lady is a Viennese, and was once 
engaged in our Opera. She is very musical, but her voice 
has suffered much from over-fatigue, and offers now a 
constant tremolo ; she was, nevertheless, very much ap- 
wg Three choruses from a melodrama, Die Zauber- 
arfe, by Schubert, were performed for the first time, but 
only the second, for female voices, a soft lullaby, was 
really worth the ar The pianist, Herr Rafael 
Joseffy (not Toreffy, as printed last month), gave another 
concert, with a very artistic programme, and merits the 
warm reception he received. The same can be said of 
Herr Adolph Wallnéfer, a concert-singer; he is a youn 
artist, who shows good method, sympathetic voice, pie | 
pronunciation, and pure intonation, and will certainly 
make a good career. As composer he gave in his con- 
cert also one of his Lieder, “ Dort unter’m Lindenbaum,” 
a short but melodious piece, which was redemanded. 
Professor Door has opened three trio-soirées, with in- 
teresting programmes, and new compositions by Saint- 
Saéns, Boccherini, Herzogenberg, Brill, Goldmark, and 
Edward Grieg. The third quartett-evening, by Hellmes- 
berger, was Foeesaet a quartett by Herbeck) devoted ‘to 
Beethoven (Dec. 17th) with trio, Op. 97, and quartett, Op. 
135. Once more we shall hear on the 15th the Floren- 
tines ; to-day, the 12th, is the concert of Frl. Mehlig, and 
to-morrow evening the concert by Joachim. Both have 
excellent programmes, Frl. Mehlig performing, with Frau 
Menter, Liszt’s “Concert Pathétique,” for two pianos ; 
Herr Joachim is assisted by Frau "oachian and Brahms. 
It will be a brilliant concert ; no sooner announced, than 
all the stalls were sold. A few days after, on Sunday 
next, Joachim and Frau will perform at the Philharmonic 
concert, so we have to go through a well-filled week. ‘~ 
The theatres fight against the very hard times. To 
begin with the suburb, the Theater an: der Wien-was -at 
a loss, from the sickness-of the direetrice, Frl: Geistinger; 
who, having now recovered, will play in the new opéretta, 
Madame UV Archidue (Madame Heraag), by Offenbach: 
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The Carl-theater brings out as a pendant of Angot the 
new operetta Giroflé-Girofla, by the same composer, who 
was here himself, and enthusiastically received. To see 
a lame man, who knows how to write such merry music, 
the public found no end in applause. The mse-en-scéne 
of the operetta is rich and tasteful, as the manager, Herr 
Jauner, knows well the requirements of the people. It is 
said that M. Lecocg said that he had now for the first 
» time really seen Angot. The Komische Oper, young as 
it is, has already a troubled history. The recently men- 
tioned union with the Strampfer-theater was a still-born 
enterprise. The next sensational news is the following : 
—“ The theatre will be bought and adjusted to serve as 
Hoftheater, the actors of the Burgtheater playing there ; 
and the new theatre once built, the Komische Oper will 
become annexed to the Hofoper for minor operas—real 
“opéras comiques.’”” Meantime, that theatre is still in 
action, and trying its best to exist. There were per- 
formed during the last weeks the operettas Don Cesar 
von Bazan, Der Waffenscthmied, Maurer und Schlosser, 
Die Beiden Schiitzen—the last-named, by Lortzing, often 
repeated and well represented. The famous basso, Herr 
Kindermann, from Munich, is about to sing again as 
Gast afew times. Also Midsummer Night’s Dream was 
often repeated, as well as some other plays. La Haine, 
by Sardou, is in preparation. 

The Hofoper is busily engaged in bringing out the two 
new operas by Goldmark and Gétz. Frau Lucca, having 
performed Margarette and Selica with great applause (if 
not general approbation), began a new series of Gastspiele ; 
and Frau Ehnn, the rival of Frau Lucca, is again in the 
fighting-field. The two yearly concerts in Christmas 
week brought on the first evening Byron’s Manfred (Herr 
Lewinsky from the Burgtheater), with Schumann’s music, 
and, for the first time, as dramatic representation with 
scenery. It was carefully done, Herbeck in the orchestra 
conducting, and the interest so general as to fill the 
house. - The second evening was miscellaneous: single 
acts from Fessonda, Titus, Der Blitz (L’Eclair), the 
fragment of Lereley, by Mendelssohn—all in concert- 
toilette—a very bad idea, and only the fourth act’ of 
Favorita in costume, and sung in Italian. Frau Lucca 
as Leonore was very dramatic in acting and singing, and 
Herren Adams and Rokitansky also praiseworthy. The 
ballerina, Fri. Rita Sangalli, danced for the last time 
before going to Paris, her place being taken by Fri. 
Beretto from Milan, a dancer of great agility, but having 
passed her youth long ago (in the belief of well-experienced 
ballet visitors). The operas performed since the 12th of 
December have been the following :—Dom Sebastian, 
L’Africaine (twice), Freischiitz, Faust (twice), Lucrezia 
Borgia, Lohengrin (twice), Stumme von Portici, Hans 
Hating, Romeo und Fulie, Dinorah, Aida, Oberon, Der 
Schwarse Domino, Hugenotten, Tell, Troubadour, Fra 
Diavolo, Maskenball, Entfiihrung aus dem, Serail, 
Zauberfiote. 


Correspondence, 


—¥o— 
THE WORKS OF CHOPIN. 
To the Editor of the MONTHLY MusICAL RECORD. 

S1rr,—The writer of the article on Chopin, in your last number, 
is of opinion that this composer has been much neglected, and 
accounts for this ‘‘ by the ou¢ré character of the works, and the 
technical difficulties in the way of their performance.”’ Surely no 
one would accuse the Beethoven sonatas of being neglected, and 
yet aré not some of them (especially those belonging to the third 
period) rather ouéré, and to some extent encumbered with technical 
difficulties ? 

The real faet is this—that Chopin cofifired himself to writing for 





one instrument, and (with few exceptions) in the minor and less 
important forms of art. Hi§ works, therefore, cannot have the 
same general interest and attraction as those of Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven. Again, the technical difficulties still further limit 
the class for whom his works have interest ; those players who can- 
not grapple with the difficulties of his pieces are forced to neglect 
them ; whilst those who can, do play, study, and admire them. 
Chopin is therefore less prominent than the composers above men- 
tioned, but not neglected. 

The consideration of the form of a musical piece must not (says 
the writer further on) bias our feeling and judgment as to the ideal 
beauty that may exist in it. Now, in a piece of music, there are 
two things to be considered : rst, the ideas ; and 2nd, the treat- 
ment of those ideas, dy which the form is determined. The beauty 
of a piece is as much in the treatment of the ideas as in the ideas 
themselves—in fact, sometimes more in the former than in the latter. 
A subject comparatively uninteresting may, by development, be- 
come interesting — here the beauty is in the treatment or form, 
Again, a subject interesting in itself may, by development, become 
more interesting, the latent beauty of the ideas unfolding themselves 
and becoming gradually visible— here the beauty is as much in the 
treatment or form as in the subject. Also, on the value of the idea 
depends the form. .’These being thus intimately connected, they 
must both be taken into consideration in forming an opinion of a 
piece. « 

There is a class of music to which we apply the epithets pleasing, 
elegant, charming, which, though good in its way, has but little in 
common with the higher forms of art. Music of this description 
owes its power of pleasing generally to novelty of some kind, 
whether of tonality, harmony, or rhythm. This charm is at best 
evanescent, and, unless most piquant and original, soon loses its 
interest, even if it do not become absolutely distasteful. Now, on 
such a slight and delicate foundation only a superstructure of the 
lightest can be erected ; thematic development, with all the varied 
resources of counterpoint, canon, and fugue, are here out of place 
—the tender plant would be crushed. ‘It requires most careful 
nurture, delicate changes of harmony, graceful imagery, fantastic ~ 
modulations, ornaments of every kind, fanciful changes of ‘empo ; 
and, by these artificial means, will live a short life, fragrant and 
lovely, and then droop and die. 

There is one feature about this class of music which, to my mind, 
proves its inferiority-to the high forms of classical music. On paper 
it is a dead letter ; it requires the aid of the executant to give it life. 
It is therefore material, and appeals to the senses, whereas the 
sonatas and symphonies of Beethoven can be read and enjoyed, 
because they appeal to the heart and intellect. 

Of the class of music I have just been describing, Chopin was the 
most distinguished representative. His music (tinged with Polish 
nationality, as your contributor truly observes) is full of sentiment ~ 
without ever becoming sentimental ; full of originality without being 
unnatural ; full of simplicity without a trace of commonness. His 
best works were ‘‘cast in simple moulds,” not by mere chance 
or accident, but because Chopin knew exactly the frame or form 
best suited to his ideas. The most enthusiastic admirer of his 
music cannot say a word too much of the wonderfully delicate and 
appropriate workmanship with which he develops his ideas. We 
seem for a while transported to fairyland, and to see the denizens 
of that region sporting and skipping about. But I am not going to 
write a rhapsody on Chopin, and therefore return to my argument, 
observing that as Chopin is the representative of a class of music 
entirely different in its character and aim from that of the great 
classical masters, it is impossible to compare Chopin with Beethoven, 
with a view to determine their respective merits. 

One word in conclusion respecting the assertion that ‘‘ Beethoven's 
works form the completion of a school, while those of Chopin fore- 
shadow a new one.” The statement concerning Beethoven will 
scarcely satisfy those who, like Wagner and his disciples, look on 
the Ninth Symphony as the starting-point of a new school, But 
the statement concerning Chopin more immediately concerns us, 
and we think that he cannot in any way be considered as the founder: : 
of a school; any attempt to imitate his manner would degenerate 
at once into an offensive mannerism.— Yours, &c., : 

J. S. SHEDLOCK. 








Rebiews. 


—— 

Oberon: Romantische oer. Von CARL MARIA VON WEBER. 
artitur. Berlin : Schlesinger. 

It is somewhat surprising that the full score of so great and sa 


popular a work as Weber's Oderon shoulti just be published*for the 
first time, The full score of the Freischiits has been in print fof 
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many years, that of Euryanthe was issued in 1866, and now the 
series of the three great operas of the immortal master is completed 
by the publication of his ‘‘ Swan's Song.”’ It would be superfluous 
to analyse music so widely known as that of Oderon ;*our present 
intention is rather to direct the notice of our readers to one or two 
points of the instrumentation. It is interesting to note how, as 
each of Weber's three great masterpieces has a different subject- 
matter, soin each the orchestration is different in-character. In 
the Freischiitz we have a presentment of German peasant-life, with 
the supernatural as a background; in Euryanthe we find the 
romance of the age of chivalry (the time of action of this opera is 
given in the score as A.D. 1110); while in Oderon it is the fairy 
element that predominates. In this last work, therefore, we find 
Weber inventing combinations of tone which he had not employed 
in his earlier works. As instances of this may be named the scoring 
of the opening chorus, “‘ Light as fairy foot can fall,” a most delicate 
piece of instrumentation ; or the whole of the scene between Puck 
and the Fairies in the second act. The chorus ‘‘ We are here” (p. 108 
of the score) would seem to have been not without influence on 
Mendelssohn when writing his choruses of Rhine-spirits in his 
Loreley finale. On the other hand, it is only fair to acquit the 

er composer of any plagiarism on account of a striking resem- 
blance which exists between a well-known passage near’ the end of 
the Midsummer Night's Dream overture and a phrase in the Mer- 
maid's song in the second finale of the present opera. We have 
been at some trouble to investigate this point, and find that while 
Mendelssohn’s overture was composed in the summer of 1826, 
Oberon was never played in Germany at all till December of the 
same year, and not in Berlin, where Mendelssohn then resided, till 
1828. The e in question is evidently a thematic alteration of 
the theme of the first fortissimo, and its resemblance, in its modi- 
fied form, to Weber’s phrase is one of those curious coincidences, 
many of which are familiar to musicians. 

To return, however, to the score. The instrumentation of the 
Mermaid’s song is most beautiful, and it contains one effect not to 
be met with, so far as we are aware, in any other existing score. A 
solo violin without the mute plays throughout in unison with all the 
other first violins con sordini, thus producing a very novel tone- 
colouring. Very charming also is the seoring of the Mermaids’ 
chorus, which ends the second act. 

Weber is no less happy in suppressing than in employing his in- 
struments, In accompanying his solo voices he never overwhelms 
them, and in many of his songs only a few of the wind instruments 
are used at all. The melodramatic music found from time to time 
in the work is mostly given to a few wind instruments, while Huon’s 
prayer, ‘Ruler of this awful hour” (composed for Braham), is 
accompanied only by two violas and two violoncellos. The whole 
score of the opera is a perfect mine of enjoyment to students, and 
will well repay careful study. 





Esther : an Oratorio in Vocal Score. ByG.F. HANDEL. Novello, 
Ewer, & Co. - 


NOVELLO's well-known octavo editions of the most popular of 
Handel's oratorios -such as the Messiah, Israel in Egypt, Fudas 
Maccabeus, and Samson—have been for many years before the 
public; it is only —— however, that this eminent firm has 
turned its attention to the less familiar, though hardly less beautiful, 
oratorios of the great Saxon which have too long been only pro- 
curable either in the old score editions, or at a cost which precluded 
the possibility of a general acquaintance with them. Messrs. 
Novello, Ewer, & Co. have recently issued cheap editions of 
Belshazzar, Theodora, and Susanna, and they have now added 
Esther to the list. The addition is an acceptable one, because, 
although Zsther is by no means equal to some of Handel’s later 
oratorios, it must ever possess peculiar interest as its writer's first 
essay.in a species ef composition which he made peculiarly his own. 
Several of the movements (as was pointed out by Mr. Prout some 
two years ago in thesecolumns) are taken from Handel's Passion of 
Christ, composed about four years previously. The choral portions 
are, as a whole, decidedly inferior to the solos in the present work. 
It was not until twelve years later, in Deborah, that the old giant 
seems to have become conscious of his strength in this direction. 
Esther nevertheless contains one of Handel's finest choruses in ‘‘ He 
comes to end woes.” Many of the songs are in their composer's 
best style. Perhaps the gem of the whole work is the tenor air, 
*‘O beauteous queen.’’ The entire.oratorio is full of interest, 
especially from an historical point of view. ; and the name of Handel 
is such a household word in this country that the re-publication of 
any of his works is sure to meet with a ready sale. We hope that 
Messrs. Novello, Ewer, & Co. will add to the obligations under 
which they have already laid musicians, by completing the cheap 
series of oratorjos, Several very fine works are still inaccessible, 





such as Athalia, Time and Truth, Alexander Balus, and Yoseph, 
to say nothing of such secular works as Hercules and Semele, which 
fully deserve a place in the series. 


My Spirit was in heaviness. O Light everlasting. God's time ts the 
best. Sacred Cantatas. By J. SEBASTIAN BACH. Vocal 
Scores. Novello, Ewer, & Co. 


OF the enormous number of ‘‘ Kirchen-Cantaten"’ by Bach which 
are in existence—Bitter in his biography enimerates 226—but a 
very small part are known even to musicians ; and it would not be 
too much to say that not one is at present familiar to the general 
public. Ninety have up to this time been published in the 'com- 
plete edition of Bach's works, issued by the German Bach Society, 
which has been in progress for more than twenty years, and.will not, 
at its present rate, be completed in the life-time of any of its sub- 
scribers. These cantatas are, however, probably not well known to 
more than even a small fraction of those musicians who possess 
them, and a few words as to their general form may therefore be 
interesting. The ‘‘ Kirchen-Cantate” is a species of composition 
to which we have no exact ‘equivalent in this country. It may be 
described as an anthem with orchestral accompaniments. Its length 
and the order of its movements vary according to circumstances, 
Thus, of the cantatas now before us, ‘‘ My spirit was in heaviness " 
contains eleven numbers, while ‘‘O Light everlasting” has only 
five, and in ‘‘ God's time is the’ best” the movements are*con- 
tinuous, one leading into another throughout. One special feature 
of these cantatas is the importance given to the choral, which, as 
many of our readers are aware, occupies a totally different position 
in Germany to that held by its analogue, the psalm-tune, in this 
country. In Germany every hymn has its proper melody, to which 
itis always sung, and hence these old tunes possess associations 
which are not to be found in our English psalmody, except in 
special instances—such, for example, as the rooth Psalm, or Tallis’s 
“Canon.” These associations Bach frequently turns to the happiest 
account, though much of their force would necessarily be lost in 
performance in this country. To give one example from the present 
works : in the cantata ‘‘God’s time is the best’ (one of Bach’s 
finest, by the way), while the bass solo sings the words, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt be with me to-day in Paradise,” the alto chorus enters with the 
old choral, ‘‘In joy and peace I pass away” (‘Mit Fried und 
Freud’ ich fahr’ dahin”), Luther’s paraphrase of Simeon’s ‘* Nunc 
dimittis,” and the two movements are carried on together. A 
German audience, knowing the hymn, would at once appreciate the 
allusion, and feel its appropriateness ; an English public would see 
nothing in it beyond a very clever piece of counterpoint. 

We have not space to enter into details as to these three works, 
each of which might well occupy a separate article. Suffice it to 
say that all are full of musical interest, the choruses being, with 
hardly an exception, in Bach's finest style, while some of the songs 
are of a rare and flowing beauty, which will not a little surprise 
those who are accustomed to think of the old master as a kind of 
incarnate fugue. Especially may be instanced in this respect the 
two airs, ‘‘Sighing, weeping,’’ and “Fast my bitter tears are 
flowing,” from ‘‘ My spirit was in heaviness ;” and the lovely alto 
song, ‘‘Rejoice, ye souls,” in ‘‘O Light everlasting.” A very 
curious example of a musical coincidence is to be found between 
the theme of the chorus ‘‘ My spirit was in heaviness,” composed in 


1714, and of Handel's ‘‘ The flocks. shall leave the mountains,” in 


Acis and Galatea, written about six years later. Not only are the 
notes of the theme and tle key of the pieces identical, but the 
resemblance extends even to the imitation in the second ; yet it is 
morally impossible that Handel could ever have. seen, Bach's score, 
which was published for the first time some: fifteen years since -by 
the German Pach Society. 

The English version of all the cantatas ‘has been ‘adapted with 
great skill by the Rev. J. Troutbeck, M.A. The spirit: of the 
original text has been carefully preserved, and the translator could 
hardly have better acquitted himself of his task. It is to be hoped 
that the present publication may induce musicians and amateurs to 
make the aquaintance of these admirable works. 





Album of Songs. 
Phantasie-stiicke. 
Edition. 
Novelletten. Op. 21. 

Augener & Co. 


THE present works, being all reprints, will require orly a few 
words of notice. The: ‘‘ Album of Songs” was reviewed in these 
columns at the time of the appearance of the original edition in 
1871. The contents of the present volume are identical with those 
of its predecessor, but aré given in keys suitable for an alto or bass 


By ROBERT SCHUMANN. Transposed Edition, 
Op. 12. By ROBERT SCHUMANN. Octavo 


By ROBERT SCHUMANN. Octavo Edition, 
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voice. The transposition has been judiciously effected with due 
regard to the average range of voices. In some cases the pitch is 
lowered a third, in others only one note; and one song, ‘' The 
Two Grenadiers,” which originally lies rather low, is not trans- 
posed at a'l. The present edition will undoubtedly be acceptable 
to those for whom the ordinary version fs unsuited. 

The “ Phantasie-stiicke,"" and the ‘‘ Novelletten,” are both well 
known as comprising some of the finest of Schumann’s pianoforte 
pieces The present reprint from the first and second volumes, 
respectively, of his complete pianoforte works, ought certainly to 
render them still more widely known, if only for the fact that each 
is published at a price less than that which has been hitherto asked 
for some of the single numbers. The type, though small, is beauti- 
fully distinct, and the works are under the competent editorship of 
Herr Pauer. ; 





Il Seraglio: Opera. By W. A. Mozart. Ernani: Mr By 
GIUSEPPE VERDI. Vocal Scores. Novello, Ewer, & Co 


THE above form the most recent additions to Messrs. Novello, 
Ewer, & Co.'s octave series of operas. Mozart's charming Seraglio 
(Die Entfithrung aus. dem Serail) is'so much less known than it 
deserves to bs, that its publication in this cheap form will bea 
boon to amateurs. In addition to the original texts—German in 
Mozart's opera, Italian in Verdi's—English adaptations, which are 
very welt done, are.given, that to the former work being by the 
Rev. J. Troutbeck, and that of the latter by Mme. Natalia 
Macfargen. A jally commendable feature of the present edition 
is that in the pianoforte accompaniment full indications of the 
orchestration are given. This is particularly useful in such a case as 
that of Eraani, the full score of which is not easily accessible ; 
but notes of the instrumentation ought to be invariably given in 
arrangements such as these, for the guidance of those who are 
unable to read scores. We are glad to observe that the plan is 
more generally pursued than was the case some few years ago, and 
trust that its adoption will soon become universal. 





The Musical Directory, Annual, and Almanack for 1875. Rudall, 
Carte, & Co. 


THis useful little manual has now reached its twenty-third issue ; 
and the present volume contains one or two new features which 
will certainly add to its value. Foremost among these isa classified 
list of orchestral performers in London, which will be found very ser- 
viceable to those who have to organise instrumental concerts, The 
lists of the various departments of music trades is also more com- 
plete than in previous years. The Directory also contains a large 
quantity of miscellaneous information, a well-written review of the 
past year, obituary notices, &c, Of course, in a work of this 
kind some mistakes are likely to occur, especially as musicians are 
not always particular about notifying change of address to the 
publishers’ office ; and we have met with one or two mistakes in 
the list of London professors ; but these are exceptional, and the 
work is one the general utility of which, to those connected with the 
musical profession, can hardly be over-estimated. 





THEORETICAL WORKS. “ 


A Tract on Musical Statics: An attempt to show the bearing of 
the most recent Discoveries in Acoustics on Chords, Discords, 
Transitions, Modulations, and Tuning, as used by Modern 
Musicians, By JOHN CURWEN. London: Tonic Sol-Fa 
Agency. 

Time and Tune in the Elementary School: A New Method of 
Teaching Vocal Music. By JOHN HULLAH. Longmans. 


The oneal Voice. By CHARLES LUNN. Baillitre, Tindal, 
Ox. 


WE have included the three works above-named in one article less 
because of any connection between them, than because the limits 
of our space preclude our giving more than a very brief notice of 
heir contents. The ‘‘ Tract on Musical Statics ” is an attempt, and 
a successful one, to po ise (we presume chiefly for Tonic 
Sol-Faists) the results of the recent investigations in acoustics of 
Professor Helmholtz, Professor Tyndall, and Mr. Sedley Taylor. 
It isa int, whether verbatim or not is not stated, of the course 
of Euing ures given by Mr. Curwen at Anderson's University, 
Glasgow, during the Session 1866-7. Its contents will be best in- 
ditaled by the beadin of the chapters. are: ‘'r. Sound- 
impulses, and what t y teach. 2. Coincidences, ahd what they 
teach. 3. Partials, and what they teach. 4. Differentials, and 
what they teach. 5. Beats, and t they teach. 6. Statics and 





Esthetics—the Border-land. 7. Just Intonation versus Tempera- - 
ment.” These subjects are treated with considerable fulness, and 
with much clearness. The only drawback to the usefulness 
of the work is that, in order readily to understand it, it is needful to 
be familiar not merely with the Tonic Sol-Fa notation, but also with 
the nomenclature adopted by its teachers in their system of harmony. 
Such names for the various positions of the common chord, to 

uote one example, as ‘‘eight-five-six,"’ ‘‘ eight-three-six,” ‘‘ten- 
three-four,” ‘‘ three-six-five,” &c., though perfectly intelligible to 
Tonic Sol-Faists, would undoubtedly puzzle average students, or 
if not, would at least considerably impede their progress by making 
them stop to calculate out each separate chord in order to under- 
stand what they were reading. 

Mr. Hullah’s new manual of singing is the result of more than 
thirty years’ experience in the working of the earlier book— 
‘*Wilhem's Method of Teaching Singing’’—with which his name has 
been so long associated. In his preface he tells us that his first 
idea was to publish merely a revised edition of the former work, 
but that he found so much alteration and addition advisable, that 
an entirely new treatise was the result. He then goes into the 
often-debated question of the relative advantages of the fixed and 
movable Do. Into this discussion we do not propose to enter now, 
but ought to remark in passing that Mr. Hullah has, through an 
oversight on p. 6, unintentionally misrepresented the Tonic Sol-Fa 
system, and charged it with an inconsistency which does not exist. 
Speaking of the Sol-Fa nomenclature of the minor mode, he says, 
‘* Here the Tonic is called Za, and the leading note to it Si; so 
that Si, which the student has so far been taught, and is still taught” 
(the italics are our own), ‘‘to associate with the major second above 
/a@ and the minor second below Do, he is now told to associate with 
the minor second below the former, and the diminished fourth below 
the latter." Mr. Hullah is so accustomed on his own system to 
use the name Si for the note between Za and Do, that he has evi- 
dently forgotten in writing the above that the Tonic Sol-Faists never 
call the leading note of the major mode Si, but always 7¢; conse- 
quently his objection falls to the ground. 

To leave this discussion, however, and to speak of the book 
itself, which must in all fairness be judged on its own merits rather 
than by comparison with other systems. Theinstructions, as might 
be expected from a teacher of Mr. Hullah’s experience, are exceed- 
ingly lucid, and such rudiments of the theory of music as it is well 
that all beginners should learn are judiciously intermixed with the 
practical lessons. The selections of exercises and little pieces of 
music are also excellent, and admirably adapted to their purpose. 
Some of the original compositions of Mr. Hullah illustrating the 
various intervals are as pleasing as they are ingenious. To those 
teachers who prefer the “fixed” to the ‘‘movable” Do we can 
warmly recommend this little book. In one point only do we 
venture to differ with Mr. Hullah, and that is in his new nomen- 
clature for altered sounds. We have not space here to explain fully 
what this system is ; suffice it to say that it is founded on the fact 
that the natural order of the vowel sounds is I, E, A, O, U, the final 
vowel of the zatura/ name of each note being altered to the next 
before it for a sharp, and the next after it for a flat. Hence Aff 
flat is Me, Si flat is Se; but as Fa sharp and Za sharp are also Fe 
and Ze, it seems to us that the pupil would be likely to be greatly 
confused between sharps and flats. This, however, is a matter 
which practical trial only would decide, and we merely suggest the 
difficulty as one which has occurred to us in reading the book. 

Mr. Charles Lunn’s treatise on ‘‘ The Philosophy of Voice” is a 
work which deals with the physiological quite as much as with the 
merely musical of the subject. indeed, the present book is, 
as the author informs us in his preface, a reprint of several papers 
published in the Medical Press and Circular. A full discussion of 
Mr. Lunn’s theories would therefore be rather within the province 
of a medical man than of a musical reviewer ; nor do we propose 
to enter upon this discussion now. It will be enough to say that 
Mr. Lunn brings forward his views with great distinctness, and in a 
remarkably outspoken way ; how far they are correct or otherwise 
will be best determined when opportunity has been afforded of 
hearing singers who have been trained upon Mr, Lunn’s system. 


—_—_— 


SHEET MUSIC. 
INSTRUMENTAL. 


MEssrs. ASHDOWN & PARRY have forwarded us a number of the 
recent yng compositions of STEPHEN HELLER. ot 
these, Deux Intermddes de Concert, Op. 135, and Dans les Bois, 
Troisieme Série, Op. 198, bave shetty bein nated f 

columns on the occasion of their first appearance, and it 
necessary to do more than t the opinion then expressed 
both are in their composer’s happiest vein. The other pieces 
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two Tarantelles (the sixth and seventh), Op. 137, and the | 


Album dédié a la Feunesse (four books), Op. 138. The first of 
the two Tarantelles is distinguished by the novelty of its form—the 
triplet figure usually considered inseparable from this kind of dance 
being to a great degree, though not entirely, dispensed with. The 
piece is interesting and effective, but by no means equal to its com- 
panion, the seventh Tarantelle, in G major. This is one of Heller's 
most charming compositions, showing all the characteristics of his 
graceful and individual style. Best ofall, however, is the ‘‘ Album” 
written for young people—a series of twenty-five short and com- 
paratively easy pieces. We have no hesitation whatever in placing 
this ‘‘Album” by the side of Schumann's. There is hardly a 
number which is not a little gem, and the whole series, while ad- 
mirably adapted to form the taste of young players, will be found 
to give real pleasure to ‘‘children of a larger growth.” ‘The work 
may compare with such of its author's pieces as the popular ‘‘ Nuits 
Blanches,” and lose nothing by the comparison. 

Allegro fiir Violine und Pianoforte, Op. 1; ‘‘1stes Impromptu 
Sir das Pianoforte, Op. 2; Walzer fiir das Pianoforte, Op. 3, von 
MAX SCHRATTENHOLZ (Offenbach : J. André). It is a good sign 
when an *Op.1” is written in classical form, and the present 
allegro for piano and violin is in reality the first movement of a 
sonata. Herr Schrattenholz has ideas of his own, and writes care- 
fully and correctly, but his piece shows signs of inexperience. Its 
great fault is monotony—there is an incessant flow of eight quavers 
in the bar from the beginning to the end of the allegro ; and this 
persistence in one figure ultimately becomes tedious. The same 
fault must be found with the impromptu, considered as an ‘ Im-- 
promptu;” had it been entitled '‘Etude”’ it would have been 
excellent. There is more variety in the waltz, which is therefore 
the best of the three pieces. 


Twenty-one German Dances, arranged for the Pianotorte (Solo 
and Duet), by MAX SCHRATTENHOLZ (Bonn: G. Cohen), is a very 
pleasing collection ofold German dance-tunes, which Herr Schratten- 
holz tells us in his preface he discovered in a manuscript music- 
book belonging to a German village schoolmaster. The arrange- 
ment, though simple, is good and in keeping with the original 
melodies, It is curious to note that No. 8 of this collection is 
identical with No. 19 of a set of ‘‘ Fifty Waltzes by Beethoven,”’ 
published at least thirty years ago by Mr. C. Lonstlale. The waltz 
is most probably not really by Beethoven, as it is not contained in 
Breitkopf and Hiirtel’s complete edition of that composer's works. 

Tales of the Forest (nach SAFFER), arranged by C. A. CASPAR 
(London ; Evans & Co.), is simply a reprint, with some few modi- 
fications which we do not consider by any means improvements, of 
Gustav Satter’s (not Safer's, as printed on the title-page) ‘‘ Vég- 
lein’s Morgenlied.” With truly remarkable modesty, Mr. C. A. 
Caspar has printed his own name in very large letters, and that of 
the original composer in exceedingly small type. Our readers can 
draw their own inferences. : 

Hilda, Berceuse for the Pianoforte, by CHARLES SALAMAN, 
Op. 62 (Cramer & Co.), is one of this accomplished writer's elegant 
little drawing-room pieces, which, if tastefully played, is sure to give 
pleasure. It is by no means difficult. 

Funeral March, composed by HERBERT S. OAKELEY, Op. 23 
(Novello, Ewer, & Co.), is, inartistic value, far superior to Professor 
Oakeley's ‘‘ Edinburgh March,” noticed recently in these columns. 
In its present arrangement for the piano it forms an effective piece, 
and so far as we can judge from the indications of the orchestration 
which the composer has very wisely supplied, it seems to be 
judiciously scored. ‘ 

Sonata quasi Fantasia, for the Organ, by OTTO BooTH (Weekes 
& Co.), has much more of the fantasia than of the sonata about it. 
From the internal evidence of the work, we are inclined to think 
that Mr. Booth has not had much practical experience of organ- 
playing, and certainly not of writing for the instrument. Many of 
the passages are piano-passages rather than organ music, while 
some of the registering indicated would only be practicable on ve 
large instruments. For instance, it is not one organ in fifty whic 
possesses an oboe on the choir, and this stop is directed to be used 
three or four times. The work opens with an ad/egro of a rather 
vague character (‘‘quasi fantasia” is, of course, the explanation 
of this), to which succeeds an adagio with variations. This move- 
ment, though too spun out, and in parts quite unsuited to the organ, 
is, musically, the best portion of the work. The concluding a/legro 
is founded on the subject of that which commences the sonata. 


VOCAL. - 

The Path through the Snow, Song, by:-FREDERICK E. BARNES 
(Stanley Lueas,: Weber, & Co.}, shows piles feeling ; “but the. 
opening symphony is out of keeping with the rest of the song. - 

vt might have been, Song, by Vik¢iniA GABRIEL (Lotidon : 
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Though somewhat monotonous in rhythm, the melody, if*not very” 


original, is pleasing. . 

Good night, sweet Babe, Song, by AGNES WINDHAM (Cramer & 
Co.), is—like the one last mentioned—not very striking, but pretty. 

Songs in the Night, Song, by FRANK SPINNEY (Bertini, Seymour, 
& Co.), is very well written, and not difficult. 

Twelve Latin Hymns, with Organ Accompaniment, by WILHELM 
SCHULTHES (Novello, Ewer, & Co.), are evidently the work of a 
thorough musician. All are melodious, and tastefully harmonised ; 
they will no doubt be found useful in the choirs of Roman Catholic 
chapels. 

Swift the Shades of Eve are falling, The Eagle, and The Vikings 
and the Northwind, three Part-songs, by BERTHOLD TouRs 
(Novello, Ewer, & Co.), are all decidedly above the average of 
merit. ‘The second and third named are especially good ; the first 
is less striking, but all three can be recommended to choral societies 
in search of novelty. 


Concerts, Xe. 


—~—. 
MONDAY AND SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


OF the serial concerts these were the first to be resumed after the 
Christmas holidays, viz., on Monday, the 11th ult. The specialty 
attaching to the concert of that evening consisted in the reagpear- 
ance of Mlle. Marie Krebs, who last season found many admirers, but 
chiefly among those who affected to regard Dr. von Btilow's playing 
as more wonderful than pleasing. ‘To compare her attainments 
with his would be simply absurd, and this she would probably be 
the first to allow. But, though following so closely after Dr. von 
Biilow could not have been other than a nervous and anxious task, 
it must be averred that she acquitted herself most admirably ; and, 
to all appearance, to the thorough satisfaction of the audience 
generally. Indeed, it is not too much to say that, with the excep- 
tion of Mme, Essipoff, no lady-pianist with higher claims to 
consideration has been heard here since the retirement of Mme, 
Schumann and Mme. Arabella Goddard. Mlle. Krebs selected 
for her solo Bach's prelude and fugue, in A minor, which appears 
as No. 2 in Book ix. of F. C. Griepenkerl’s edition of Bach's 
pianoforte works, and to which the designation ‘‘ a//a Tarantella” 
seems to have been given (not by Bach himself) to distinguish it from 
another of his great fugues in the same key. Forkel, one of Bach's 
biographers, remarks that it contains “ numberless beauties,” but 
at the same time suggests that it was written merely ‘‘to augment’ 
the suppleness of the composer's fingers.” . Doubtless Mile. Krebs 
owes some of her remarkable suppleness of finger to assiduously 
practising it ; but, though evidently alive to many of its beauties, 
she seemed to regard it on the whole more as a field for displaying 
her own executive ability than the poetical and picturesque beauty 
with which it abounds; and which Von Biilow, had he been in her 
place, would doubtless have made more fully apparent. With 
Herr Straus and Sig. Piatti, Mlle. Krebs proved herself a worthy 
associate in Beethoven's trio, in B flat, Op. 97, and, with the first- 
named artist, in Schubert’s fantasia, in C majer, Op. 159. So 
much easier is it for an executant to infuse poetry and picturesque- 
ness into, or rather to evoke it from, works by Beethoven and 
Schubert than those of Bach, that it is no wonder that we feel 
inclined to rate Mlle. Krebs higher as an exponent of Beethoven 
and Schubert than of Bach. It should be borne in mind that it was 
not till after,the close of the Monday Popular Concerts that Mile. 
Krebs made her appearance last season. This was, therefore, the 
first occasion of her being heard at a Monday Popular Concert, and 
Mr. Chappell's discrimination in engaging her was made fully appa- 
rent by the warm reception accorded to her by the audience." The 
remaining concerted work was Mendelssohn’s quintet, in A major, 
Op. 18, which has long been a favourite with the lovers of this 
composer's music, and was heard here for the seventh time. Miss 
Edith Wynne was the vocalist. Her songs, into which she infused 
the utmost expression, were a new setting, by Mr. A. S. Sulliy of 
Burns’ well-known verses, ‘‘ Could ye come back to me, Do’ es 
which struck us as more suitable for introduction at.a ‘‘ Ballad” 
concert than at one professedly classigal ; and Gounod’s ‘‘ Versar 
nel mio cor il tuo duolo,” interpolated fn Faust when Mme, Nantier 
Didier took the part of Siebel at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent 


been given sirice the’ esta’ wg yh ag Ghespall ca Fe ynder 
the excellent management r. S. Arthur Chappell, on February 
“We cai easily hhagirie that Mt. “happell ‘must have 
found ‘no small difficulty in detetmining what would bé the most 
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appropriate plan for commemorating so important anevent. The 
decision arrived at consisted in restricting the programme of the 
evening to works performed at the opening concert. of the first 
season. Consisting exclusively of works by Mendelssohn, it stood 
as follows :—. 
- Part J. 
QuinTET, in B flat, Op. 87, for two Violins, two Violas, and Violoncello. 
Mme. Norman-Nétrupa, MM. L, Ries, Straus, ZerBtnt, and Piatti. - 
Two-part Sona, ‘‘ The Sabbath Morn.” 
Mile. Nira GaTano and Miss Atice FAtrMAN. 
Sonata, in F minor, Op. 4, for Pianoforte and Violin. 
Miss AcNes ZimMERMANN and Mme. NorMan-N&rupa. - 


Part II. 
TEMA CON VaRIAzIoNI, in D, Op. 17, for Pianoforte and Violoncello, 
iss AGNeS ZIMMERMANN and Sig. Piatti. 
Two-part Sona, “ I would that my love.” 
Mile. Nira Gai Tano and Miss Atice FAIRMAN, 
QuvartTEtT, in D major, Op. 44, No. 1, fortwo Violins, Viola, and Violoncel!o. 
Mme. Norman-Nérupa, MM. L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti. 
Conductor, Sir Juttus Benepicr. 


It .may be well to call to mind that, in addition to the above- 
named works, the programme of the first ‘‘ Monday Popular” concert 
included two four-part songs for mixed voices, a song a-piece for each 
of the four vocalists, and two organ solos. A comparison of the 
present with the past, pointing as it does to the great advance and im- 
provement attained, is highly satisfactory. In one sense these concerts 
have become less miscellaneous in character, inasmuch as, it being 
no longer necessary to depend upon vocalists to eke out their attrac- 
tions, the vocal music, the choice of which in former days was but 
too often governed by trade considerations than by artistic taste, has 
been reduced to a minimum, In another sense they have become 
more miscellaneous. We no longer devote whole evenings exclu- 
sively to the works of one composer ; and, of late years, a far more 
liberal policy than that which formerly obtained has been followed, 
both in the production of works by living authors, and in the en- 
gagement of a larger number of artists of eminence from among both 
those. resident amongst us and those visiting us from abroad. At 
the date at which the ‘‘ Monday Popular” concerts were instituted 
the feeling for Mendelssohn, at least so far as regarded his chamber 
works, was one of curiosity rather than of affection. Since that 
date his music, which seems so exactly suited to the English tempera- 
ment, has in a great measure become so familiar, that sundry well- 
known excerpts from it have recently figured conspicuously at more 
than one of our Christmas pantomimes. There seems, therefore, at 
the present date, less call than formerly to devote an entire pro- 
gramme to his music. The instrumental works performed on the 
present occasion ranged from Op. 4 to Op. 87, and, though not 
presented in chronological order, served in a great measure to illus- 
trate the course of his career. Mendelssohn's career, however, was 
not,. like Beethoven’s, one of continuous progress; the ‘‘Opus” 
numbers of his works denote rather the date of their publication 
than that pf their composition ; any attempt, therefore, to illustrate 
the course of his career by a programme of his works drawn up in 
chronological order, if not impossible, would fail in its intent. The 
order of the programme before us is therefore to be regarded as a 
concession to concert exigencies, rather than as having been designed 
with any special intention. Consisting of works generally familiar 
to most of Mendelssohn's admirers, it calls for no particular comment. 
The performance; led by Mme. Norman-Néruda, who has recently 
become the fortunate possessor of the fine ‘‘ Stradivarius" formerly 
the property of the late M. Ernst, was one of the highest excellence, 

. and seemed thoroughly to be enjoyed by the numerous audience 
which, notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, attended. It 
must be averred, however, that but for the spirited character of the 
concluding quartet many would have gone home feeling that it is 
quite possible to have too much of a good thing on one and the same 
evening. ; 





MUSICAL EVENINGS. 


WE have been again indebted to Mr. Henry Holmes for the first 
hearing, at the fourth of his ‘‘ Musical Evenings,” of a work by 
J. Brahms, whose claims as a composer of chamber instrumental 
music Mr. Holmes was one of the first to recognise, and which (not 
forgetting the efforts of Mr. Coenen and Mr. C. Hallé in a similar 
direction) he may fairly be said to have done more to advance in 
England than any other Le ggeigh pe The work in question was 
his quintet in F minor, Op. 34, for pianoforte, two violins, viola, 
and violoncello, - After a single hearing, and without having read 


‘least as genial and effective as any of those of its predecessors ofa 


like scope from the Same which have been brought to a publie 
hearing in London. In its performance Mr. Henry Holmes was 
worthily associated with Messrs. W. H. Holmes, Amor, Burnett, 
and Pezze. It was an agreeable feature of the performance to find 
the pianoforte part taken by Mr. W. H. Holmes, who, it may be 
remarked, except as a brother in art, is no relation to Mr. Henry 
Holmes. As a veteran professor of the pianoforte, having been 


‘nominated a student (on the foundation) of the Royal Academy of 


Music, on the recommendation of His Majesty George IV., on its 
opening in 1823, Mr. W. H. Holmes is a bright example of the old 
school of pianoforte playing. It is satisfactory to find that at 
wards of sixty years of age, as but too rarely happens, he is still 
open to new impressions and capable of recognising the merits of 
such new lights as Brahms, &c. It may be remarked, en passant, 
that but for him we should probably have had long to wait for a 
hearing of Brahms’ pianoforte concerto ; for it was at his instigation 
that this remarkable work was brought forward by his pupil Miss 
Baglehole a year or two back at the Crystal Palace. Ample justice 
was done to Brahms’ quintet by all concerned in its tation ; 
from the real pleasure the audience evidently felt in listening to it, 
and from the genuine enthusiasm it evoked, it may safely be pre- 
dicted that it will be heard again and again. The remaining con- 
certed works were Haydn’s quartet in D major, Op. 64, and 
Mendelssohn's quartet in E flat, Op. 12, both of which were given 
with admirable ‘effect. A couple of very pleasing pianoforte solos 
of his own composition, entitled ‘‘ Melody” and ‘‘ Romatice,;” 
were contributed by Mr. W. H. Holmes, and a couple of songs 
by Miss Purdy. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 


THe Saturday Concerts, after a month's suspension, in deference 
to the usual Christmas pantomime, were resumed on the 16th ult,— 
not a day too soon, as appeared from the readiness with which a 
numerous audience responded to the call. The main sources of 
attraction were Beethoven’s symphony, No. 7, in A major—a 
favourite with both band and andience—and Schumann’s pianoforte 
concerto (in A minor), which, notwithstanding the opposition it 
met with on its first introduction in London by Mme. Schumann 
some twenty years or so ago, has now, thanks to the persevering 
efforts of some of our best pianists, become one of the best known 
and most attractive of his greater works. The performance of 
Beethoven's symphony by the band, who evidently rejoiced at their 
release for the day from the monotony of accompanying pantomime, 
was one of the finest we can recall here. Mr. Oscar Beringer, the 
exponent of Schumann's concerto, again proved himself a pianist of 
the highest school of development. Though his rendering of this 
delightful work was, as it appeared to us, a less forcible one than 
that of the former occasion of his playing it here—the result perhaps 
of a recent illness —it was marked throughout by good taste and 
refinement. The unanimous recall which he received on the close 
of it seemed to testify as much to the satisfaction experienced by the 
audience from the work itself as from the performance of it. The 
overtures were that to The Wedding of Camacho, Mendelssohn's 
first opera, and that to Dimitri Donskoi, Rubinstein’s first opera. 
The overture to the Wedding of Camacho, though published long 
ago as a pianoforte arrangement, has only recently been published 
in orchestral score, in the complete edition of his works now in 
course of issue by Messrs. Breitkopf and Hiirtel. As the produc. 
tion of a boy of sixteen it is a marvel of cleverness and precocity, 
but has little in common with his subsequent works ; and this is the 
more noteworthy as the very next work which he set about—the 
overture to A Midsummer Night's Dream—is one of his most 
remarkable. Of Rubinstein’s overture we are diffident of speaking 
after but a single hearing, and without having previously read the 
score, and this with the more excuse, as coming at the tail of the 

me, it fell upon tired ears. Dimitri Domskoi (Demetrius 
of the Don), an opera on a Russian subject, was composed in 1849, 
and first performed in 1852. As we learn from the programme- 
book, it procured for Herr Rubinstein the patro of the Grand 
Duchess Helena, at whose instance he Fenster. 9 three others, 
forming a series of o illustrative of Russian national life. 
The vocalists were Miss Sophie Liwe and Mr. Edward Lloyd. 
The lady, a pupil of Herr Stockhausen, who by her clear but not 
very powerful voice, as well as by her tasteful and artistic style of 
singing, it will be remembered, made-a very favourable impression 
on her previous-appearance here a year or two ago, was again 
welcome. She. her ambition by her choice of the Pic 
turesquely-scored recitative and air. {Als jin. mitterndcht'ger 





the'score, we ¢an only- state the impression the performance of 
it wade upoti us was to the’ effett, that it is a work” ly marked 
by its Composer's best and most pleasing 6 bs, and at 


Stunde,” from mee Jeende, but to do full oon to which in so 
large a room hardly to. necessary physical 
power, She was subsequet By Wands, Wethote! to top beat adrecinge 
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laccompanied by Mr. Oscar Beringer'on the pianoforte), in a triplet of 

meter Schubert, and Brahms, entitled: respectively 
‘tEs war ein alter Kénig,” ‘‘ Ungeduld,” and ‘‘ Wiegenlied.’ 
Mr. Lloyd's choice of songs was as tastefully made as they were 
pleasingly sung. It included the air, ‘‘ Oh, ’tis a glorious sight "— 
a by Weber into Oderon, to oblige the great Braham —- 
and Schubert's songs, ‘‘ Regret,” better known as ‘‘Die Nebensonne” 
(The Mock Suns) —and ‘‘ Hark the Lark.” 

We should have been inclined to regard Sn gerne of the 
following concert (the thirteenth) as an unusually attractive one, 
both on the grounds of the music selected, and the soloists, both vocal 
and instrumental, engaged. That the attendance was below the 
average can only be accounted for on the supposition that the 
announcement of Mr. Sims Reeves's appearance, consequent upon 
the many disappointments which his delicate health has unhappily 
entailed, no longer exerts the same spell over the public that it 
formerly did, and on the grounds that Mlle. Levier and Herr Wil- 
helmj are comparative strangers amongst us. We venture to 

ict that on any future occasion that either Mlle. Levier or Herr 
ilhelmj may be announced, it will be with a very different result. 
Both made their mark most unmistakably, Mlle. Levier, appar- 
ently a German, has already reaped golden opinions by her singing 
at the Royal Albert Hall. It is long since we have heard any new 
singer who, by both voice and style, has so favourably impressed 
us. She proved her powers at once in the aria, ‘‘ Ach, ich, fuhl’s es 
ist verschwunden,” from Mozart's Zauderfléte, but (accompanied on 
the piano by Mr. Sidney Naylor) pleased us even more by her taste- 
ful and expressive rendering of Mendelssohn's Friihlingslied, Op. 71, 
No. 2, and Schumann's song, “Der Nussbaum.” Mr. Sims Reeves, 
though not quite at his best, did not disappoint us, making choice 
of the air, ‘‘ Refrain thy voice from weeping,” from Mr. Sullivan's 
oratorio, The Light of the World, and Schubert's ‘‘ Ave Maria,” 
which latter he gavein Italian. Herr Wilhelmj appeared here for the 
first time since 1866. During the interval he has worked hard to per- 
fect himself as a virtuoso, and with the most astounding results. In 
Germany it is now very generally admitted that he divides the honours 
with Herr Joachim as the first fiddler of our day. He was heard 
first of all in Mendelssohn's concerto, which lost none of its effect 
in his hands by being taken generally at a somewhat more moderate 
pace than we have been accustomed to. It was, however, in his 
own arrangement of an air by Bach, a nocturne by Chopin (Op. 
27, No. 2), and another piece 4 Chopin—which, on being recalled, he 
substituted for the latter—that his wonderful breadth, volume, 
purity, delicacy and variety of tone, his expressive mode of utter- 
ance, and his complete mastery over difficulties the most extreme, 
were made the most apparent. That he was listened to as much 
with feelings of pleasure as of astonishment there can be no question. 
The symphony of the day was that by Sir W. Sterndale Bennett, in 
G minor, Op, 43, the only one of the six, which he is known to have 
composed, that he has thought proper to make public. It is one of 
the very few English symphonies which, though many have been 
written and performed, has arrived at the dignity of being published 
in score and parts as well as for pianoforte. It was first heard— 
minus the Romanza, which was subsequently added—at a concert 
of the Philharmonic Society, in June, 1864, and shortly after at 
Leipsic. At the Crystal Palace it was first performed in 1870. 
In every way charming, and appreciable even by ordinary 
listeners, now that it is published, it can hardly fail to become a 
favourite at the best orchestral.concerts. The performance, in the 
preparation of which Mr. Manns had evidently bestowed extreme 
care, was in the highest degree satisfactory. The overtures were 
Cherubini's Les Deux Fournées, and Beethoven's Leonora, No. 3. 
Those to whom the instrumentation of Cherubini’s overture, as it 
stands in the score published by Messrs. Breitkopf and Hartel, is 
familiar, must have been surprised at the interpolation of two 
trum and two trombones at this performance. We could not 
help adh at at first that the band parts made use of must have been 
borrowed from Her Majesty’s Opera, but on inquiry we have been 
informed that the band parts, also published by Breitkopf and 
Hirtel, include the parts for these extra instruments. _ It is just pos- 
sible they may have been added by Cherubini himself, but that this 
was so we have no evidence at hand. We shall be obliged, therefore, 
to any one who can account to us for this discrepancy between score 


and parts. 


MR. DANNREUTHER’S LECTURES. 
THE following is the syllabus of a course of two lectures on Mozart 
and Beethoven, delivered by Mr. Edward Dannreuther, at the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, on the 16th and 23rd ult.:— 
Lecrure I. 
W. A. Mozart.—The Number and Extent of his Works—Their 
Classification— The Order of their Importance to Modern Musicians 








—The Materials for his Biography—The Social Estimation in which 
Music and Musicians were held before and after Mozart's time—His 
Character: Child and Man—The principal Events of his Life— 
Mozart as an Executant: Pianist, Organist, Violinist, Conductor— 
Mozart as a Composer for Concert purposes, for the Church, for the 
Stage—His Literary Culture— His Friends and Disciples, 


MUSICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Fantasia and Sonata in c minor. 
Rondo in A minor. 

Minuetto in p. 

Sonata in A minor. 


LecturRE II. 


LuDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. — Contrast between Beethoven's 
Ethical Notions and Mozart's— The Modern Criterion to be applied 
to Musical Works—-State of Musical Performances in Beethoven's 
time — Result of his Exorbitant Demands upon the Powers of Execu- 
tants—Literary Fermentation in Germany—Amelioration of Beeth- 
oven's Social Position as compared with Haydn’s and Mozart's—- 
Music-printing—Beethoven Independent of Direct Social Patronage 
-—By means of the Press he addresses all Europe—Characteristics of 
Beethoven’s Works—The Three Periods—His Sonatas, Quartetts, 
and Symphonies—His Masses, Cantatas, and Songs—Fidelio— His 
Habits and his Friends. 


MUSICAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


’ Four Bagatelles, Op. 33. 
Sonata in E flat, Op. 31. 6 
Sonata in A major, Op. ror. 








fHusical Motes. 


—+> — 

THE third trial of hew compositions by the Musical Artists’ Society 
took place, on the rsth ult., at the Royal Academy of Music, Han- 
over Square. As our reporter was unable to attend, and no pro- 
gramme was forwarded with the tickets, we are unable to do more 
than chronicle the fact. 

THE managers of the Bow and Bromley Institute are, we are 
glad to find, utilising the fine organ recently erected in that building 
by Messrs. Brindley and Foster, of Sheffield. Organ recitals are 
given every Saturday, at extremely low prices, by well-known and 
competent performers. We have before us a programme of one of 
these recitals, at which Mr. W. H. Monk was the player. 
selection of music, while in no way pandering to a vulgar taste, was, 
at the same time, not too abstruse for the enjoyment of an average 
audience. 

A VERY excellent chamber concert was given at the Horns 
Assembly Rooms, Kennington Park, on the 2oth ult. “The pro- 
eee was so good as to deserve quoting in its entirety as a model 

its class :— 


Trio ES we +» “c minor, Op. 66” .. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 
Allegro energico e con fuoco, andante expressivo, scherzo, molto allegro 
quasi presto, finale allegro appassionato. 
Herren ScHRATTENHOLZ, Wrener, Dausert. 


Sonc ‘Over hill, over dale” F. Cooke, 
Miss Bawks. 
Soto Vrouw .. “‘ Hungarian Dances” (4y Brahms) .. ¥es. Yoachim, 
Herr Wianer. 
Sone ¥ * .. _“ Biondina, No.5” .. 35 +» Gownod. 
Herr B. E-mennorsr. 
Sonata os es ‘* Moonlight, Op. 27” .. L. van Beethoven, 
Adagio sostenuto, allegretto, presto agitato. 
Herr Max. SCHRATTENHOLZ. 
So1.0 VIOLONCELLO .. .» “Larghetto” ws oe +. Mozart. 
Herr Daubert. 
Sones {i The Garland” Mendelssohn-Bastholdy, 
na : To Sylvia” «» Frans Schubert, 
. 5 Herr B. E:menuorst. . 
Sone ‘is tf wien has eyes” _.. ee +- Bishop. 
Orv Battav.._ “ The Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington.” 


Miss Banks. 
QuarTeTTo ... ove **g flat, Op. 4 “i « Schumann. 
Sostenuto assai allegro ma non troppo, 
cantabile, finale vivace. 
Herren SCHRATTENHOLZ, WigNzER, ZIMMERMANN, Daverxt. 
THE Birmingham Morning News of the 4th ult. contained an 
ably-written review of music in that town during the past year. The 


art is said to be there in an unsatisfactory condition ; there have 


the article the writer says, ‘'In the above notices we have referred 
to nearly one hundred concerts, operatic performances, or. other 
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musical entertainments. With the exception of the opera-boufe ex- 
hibitions, not above ten have been commercially successful.” 

AT one of Mr. F. E. Gladstone's recent organ recitals at the 
Dome, Brighton, a new song by that gentlemen, ‘‘O mistress mine,” 
was introduced, of which the local papers speak in high terms. 

[THE two following items of news were received just too late for our 
last number. Though somewhat out of date, they are worthy of in- 
sertion, as showing musical activity in Staffordshire :—] 

Tue Leek Amateur Musical Society gave their second annual 

jormance of the A@essiak on the 21st December, ‘with Mesdames 
Suter and Whitaker; and Messrs. Kearton and Brandon, for prin- 
cipals, Mr. Vetter, leader, Mr. T. Ellwood, solo trumpet, Mr. A. 
Barlow, at the harmonium, and Mr. Powell, conductor. There was 
a numerous and fashionable audience, and the performance was a 
decided success. 

THE Potteries Tonic Sol-fa Choristers gave the Messiah at their 
Christmas oratorio in the Town Hall, Burslem, on the 22nd 
December. The principal vocalists were Mme. Suter, Mme. 
Whitaker, Mr. Kearton, and Mr. Brandon. Mr, Vetter was leader, 
Mr. T. Ellwood, solo trumpet, Mr. H. Walker, . organist, and Mr. 
Powell, conductor. - The choristers formed a large and very effective 
chorus, The crowded audience ms wpe every item in the per- 
formance,.and but for the firmness of the conductor, in adhering to 
the = prohibiting encores, several pieces would have been re- 
peat 


Mr. J. C. WHITEHEAD, organist of St. Cuthbert’s Church, 
Durham, pupil of Dr. Armes, and assistant-organist of the 
Cathedral, having been appointed organist of Bury Parish Church, 


the vicar, churchwardens, and congregation entertained the organist 
and choir to dinner in the BanquetingHall, Wharton Park; after 
which (to mark their esteem and appreciation of the admirable 
manner in which the musical portion of the service has been 
rendered since his appointment), a valuable gold watch and chain 
was presented to him ; also a gold signet ring and an inkstand by 
the members of the choir. 

On the evening of the 3rd inst. the Blackpool Vocal Society 
gave their first concert of the season. The programme comprised 
selections from Sullivan's new oratorio, The Light of the World, 
and a number of part songs, &c. The princi were Miss L. 
Vernon, Mrs. Kay, Miss Grindrod, Messrs. Ambler, Stead, Stanton, 
and Lister. Pianoforte, Mr. Grindrod ; harmonium, Mr. Wilson ; 
conductor, Mr. J. G. Wrigley. The execution of the music was 
excellent, and reflects great credit on the society. Dr. Bridge's 
Mount Moriah is in rehearsal for the next concert. 

AT the fifth concert of the Edinburgh Choral Union, on the 
4th ult., the programme comprised the ‘‘ Eroica” symphony, the 
overtures to the Naiades and Stradelia, the scherzo and notturno 
from the Midsummer Night's Dream, Professor Oakeley’s ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh March,” Ernst’s solo, ‘‘ Airs Hongrois,” played by Miss 
Agnes Drechsler-Hamilton, and vocal music by Mme. Sinico- 
Campobello, 

THE orchestral and choral concerts of the Glasgow Choral Union 
have been continued during the past month. Besides performances 
of the Messiah and St. Fohn the Baptist, a large number of miscel- 
laneous vocal and instrumental pieces have been produced. The 
Creation is announced for the 15th inst. 

It having been found necessary, in consequence of the increasing 
mumber of pupils at the Crystal Palace School of Art, to engage an 
additional professor for the piano, Herr Pauer has been appointed in, 
that capacity, and will deliver during the present and coming month, 
in the lecture room connected with the school, his course of siz 
lectures on the ‘‘ Art and Science of Pianoforte Playing.” The same 
— is also engaged to deliver at the South Kensington 

useum six lectures on the ‘‘ Elements of the Beautiful in Music,” 
the first of which will be given on the 13th instant. 

AN omission in the list of chamber concerts given in London last 
year deserves to be rectified. No mention was made in our review 
of Mr. Ella's Musical Union. The omission, it need hardly be said, 
was purely accidental, as these excellent concerts have been regularly 
chronicled in our columns. Still, were it only for the fact of the en- 
gagement there of such violinists as Papini and Sarasate, and such 
pianists as Mme. Essipoff and Mile. Krebs, to say nothing of the 
perfect ensemble playing to be heard at these meetings, they ought 
to have been mentioned in our review. 

Tue Sarum Choral Society, conducted by Mr. Aylward, gave a 
concert at the Assembly Rooms, Sali , on the 7th ult. “The 
chief features of the programme were Beethoven's symphony, No. 1, 
in C; Sullivan’s cantata, On Shore and. Sea ; Schumann's. chorus, 
“Gipsy Life ;” and the overtures to Oberon and Resamunde. 

THE members of the Marlow (Bucks) Choral Society gave 
Handel's oratorio, The Messiah, on the 30th ult. Principal vocalists, 


Miss Sophie Ferrari and Madame Osborne Williams. A small 
London orchestra was engaged, amongst whom were Messrs. 
Dando, Liddle, R. Blagrove, Aylward, Winterbottom, Card, and 
Goodwin. Mr. T. Harper was solo trumpet. Mr. W. W. Ring- 
rose, Mus. Bac. Oxon., conducted. The oratorio was effectively 
given, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A. M. F. (Dublin).—Thanks for your offer ; but as we do not 
know the original, it is impossible for us to say whether your trans- 
lation would be suitable for our columns without having seen it. 
If you wish to send it to us, we will read it through, and com- 
municate with you on the subject. 

R. J. W.— best four-handed arrangements of the symphonies 
of Beethoven which we know are those by the late Hugo Ulrich, 
published in the Peters edition. 

]. T. (Bristol).—The scores of Cherubini'’s operas are very scarce. 
We fear your only chance of obtaining them is-at music sales, 
where they tly fetch exorbitant prices, or, by good fortune, at a 
second- music-dealer's, : 








All communications respecting Contributions should be addressed 
to the Editor, and must be accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer, as a guarantee of good faith. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return Rejectea Communica- 
tions. 

Business letters shoula be addressed-to the Publishers, Messrs. 
AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street. 

The number of the MusicaL Recorp has now reachea 
5,000 ger Month. This can be verified at Messrs. CASSELL 
PETTER & GALPIN’s, the Printers, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate 
Hill. 
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80 SELECTED STUDIES, 


BY 
J. B. CRAMER, 


Systematically arranged, and the Fingering and Marks of Execution care- 
ad ” . fully Btn ke, by 


HANS VON BULOW. 


Price, net, 8s. 











Lonvon : AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, and Foubert's Place, 
Regent Street. 


ROBERT SCHUMANN'S 
ALBUM OF SONGS. 


30 Songs, with English and German Words, Portrait, &c. 





REVISED BY 
: E. PAUER. 
No. 1. Original Edition... we 


2, Transposed Edition... ... 


net” 53, "° 
Re a het ss. 
Or bound, gilt sides and edges, per vol., 2s. 


extra. 








Lonnon : AUGENER & CO, Beethoven House, 86, Newgate Street. 
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EASY PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 





NEW FOLIO EDITIONS OF 
EASY PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
REVISED AND FINGERED BY 
E. PAUER. 


BEETHOVEN, L. van. Easy Sonatas :— s. @. 
No. r9, Pauer’s Edition, inG minor... 0 = ss one tes 
20, Pauer’s Edition, i in G major oe ef. @ 
Pauer’s Baition, 5 inG major ‘Alla Tedesea) are ee ie 
by Pauer’s major ., ose oo 2 6 
— and a 38, Pauer’s ars Edition t in Gand F_ . 2 6 

mag we TI, M. Six Sonatinas. — and tinge E. Pater. 
eo oe oes 6 0 

On gi Singly _ 

0. rinC nee No.g4inF ...  . .-2 0 
2in 4 + A EME: Fe 5in bens :i ban 20 
uae oe 8 © 6inD we ve 20 

CZERNY, CHARLES. Twenty Easy Pieces in C ... ase 5 0 


by Charles Czerny, are intended for a still 
lower grade of proficiency than Haydn’s Twelve S ort Pieces, being designed 
for pupils who are ly through the instruction-book. ey are very 
simple, and tuneful enough to be adapted to the city of young children, 
for vonge’ they can be recommended. "Monthly Musical Record, Sep- 
tem! 1874. 


DUSSEK, J. L. Russian Air. Rondo... 0. ore awe 2G 


“ Dussek’s Rondo on a Russian Air is one degree more difficult than the 

s last named, but is still intended for comparative beginners rather than 

lor wpe even players. The theme selected by the composer is the same as 

that which Beethoven has treated in his well- ( Rom variations in Aon ‘La 

Danse Russe.’”—~ Monthly Musical Record, ——, 1874. 
ENCKHAUSEN, H. SonatinninC .. ... 

HAYDN, JOSEPH. Twelve Short Pieces... e + 4.0 


“Twelve Short Pieces, Ly ecg Haydn, ma the classed with Hummel’s 
Easy Pieces in point of difficulty, and will also be found most useful for not 
pee ay siya pupils. They differ, however, from Hummel’s little pieces, 
¢ fact that, instead of being originally written for the piano, they are for 
the most part — from symphonies, &c."”—Monthly Musical 
Record, September, 1 
HELLER, STEPHEN. Four Rondos on Airs from Donizetti's ‘‘ La 
Favorita.” a . 23 


“Twenty Easy Pieces in c, 


3 0 





Ee dace’, ee, es Gab a rag ae a ee 
#inG... 0 ae ote eee ene? abi ob --00 8 © 
3in ove eee PS rc » 2 6 
ain G... ~~ 3 0 
Two Rondos, ‘on Halévy’s “Le ‘Guitar 
rero.” Op. 23 ove ove 3 0 


“‘ Are easy, pleasing, and euitable as inediadeds: *— Monthly Musical 
Record, September, 1874. 


HUMMEL, J.N. Six Easy Pieces . wn 8: © 
“ Short movements, which are admirably suited for young plays rs, bein 
improving alike to their fingers and their taste. may be c wit 


the sonatinas of Clementi and Kuhlau. Herr Pauer’s careful fingering is a 
— aoe of the present edition.”— Monthly Musical Record, Sep- 
tember, 1874. 


Two Rondolettos. Op. 109 eee 
HOUNTEN, F. L F. L’Emeraude. Grande Valse brillante oo = sees 
KUHLAJU, F._ Eight Sonatinas :— 
oe Ck ss ee a te er ye oe @ 8 
2imGi.~ we i ae » “Ad ach > ete 30 
oy, eee le ee ee ee 20 
4 in G... aes pond ove ois “se ae en 20 
ns: <-nee > Souk 68, pdee > RAS ees 20 
SS On a ee er a het ee o 016 
toe a er ores eee ae ee 2 6 
ie m 00kt, eWe, een eee 40 
MOZART, W. = y Sonatas : _ 
No. 11 tong Sry ohm 006 wigth poping pean peel > 
Pauer’s Editio C.8 eoort whol pce 3 
SCHUMANN, RTL "of $6 Original Pieces. Book I., 6s. ; 
ill on oe i ee 
STEIBELTSD: a seat mC booty ose Ke Book | Lobe lave 3 0 
20 


8 Sonatina in hint, * Ronde’ in the same ‘key, by D. ‘Steibeit, are also two 
very easy teaching-pieces, suitable for p' vel whose taste is developing, but 
whose and over the mechanism of the key-board is but limited.”— 
Monthly Musical Record, September, 1874. 

VOLKMANN, R. Grandmother's Songs (Lieder der Grossmutter). 
Children’ s Pieces. Op. 27. Complete, 6s.; or in Two Books, each 4 © 

** Are a series of little won gg nd for children, in the style of those pl be found 

in Schumann’s ‘ Al are sufficiently tuneful to be ples ing to 

x people, Pa peg too m cult to be within their reach. ¢ careful 
qogenn ering supplied by the editor, Mr. Pauer, will increase their value for 
teaching purposes."—Monthiy Musical Record, October, 1874. 


N.B.—Asx ror Paver’s Epition. 





SIX SONATINAS 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 

(The right-hand part within the compass of five notes), 
By CARL REINECKE, 


Complete, 8s; or singly— hs da. 

No. 1, in C saa fis tee pee pees . OO 2 6 
2,inG owe «it on ob ‘ab ow. O 2 6 

3, in F aes oe ee ne ue - 0 2 6 
4inA ow ove eee 030 

5, in G minor, with Puppies Rondo... «. © 3 °@ 

6, in A minor sa ms act ot wo 0 2 6 
Critique :—‘* These ae little pieces, written for beginners, are among the 
most interesting examples of conn ingenuity that — ever come under 
our notice. It would od been only reasonable to anticipate that a series 


containing in all eighteen movements, in no one of which does the right-hand 
part exceed the compass of a fifth, must have characterised by a con- 
siderable amount of monotony ; but nothing of the kind is nasiogs tle here. 
Herr Reinecke does not always choose the same five notes of the scale for 
the construction of his pieces ; thus in the first of these sonatinas, which is 
in the key of c major, t the right-hand rt lies in the first movement between 
c and G, in the second between A and £, and in the third between G and p. 
The variety to be found in these little works is, under the oe eased 
really surprising ; and the music is not only improving as practice for 
players, but rea ly ood. The best number we consider to be the Shh, in © inc 
minor, which is really excellent. The finale is entitled ‘* P 0 Rondo,” 
aad F is —— on the scale of ha — withal Papageno hey 
on his ; it is very clever, and wit enone? Pp 
Retle sonétions nie hardly unworthy of comparison with Schumann's “‘ Album 
fiir die Jugend.” For children they may be warmly y recommended, as 
adapted to form the taste as well as to ny the mechanism,” — 
Monthly Musical Record, March, 1874 (p. 41). 








EIGHTH EDITION OF 


CARL ENGEL’S 
Piano Sohool! for Young Beginners. 





£ade 
Complete, Bound vee se tee te wee AB OO 
Or Four Books, each ... ste ese os w © 4 0 
“This unpretending little book is judiciously compiled, wees calculated 


to be a useful manual for the pianoforte teacher, in the earliest stages of 


instruction.”—Dasly News. 


“It seems sensible emt oe in its ots & and its examples to be chosen 
with a view to variety 


“The fact of a work ae reached its ¢! be arte vad edition Ly my Jog’ 
for presuming, that it has been found well adapt ie 
s in view ; ; norint the present case is the Risiees fa oeny on contd 
examination of the contents of the volume. . 
—such, for instance, as that of Messrs. Lebe: bert and Stark’s * 
reviewed some little time since in these columns—an e¢! wy nen wl 
book is not a work requiring very detailed notice. It will be sufficient » 
say of the present.wor' that it is compiled with great care as regards 
gradual introduction of new difficulties ; that the explanations in the text 
are concise and clear ; and that from the very commencement of the work 
the — plan is adopted of introducing duets for master and 
part of the latter being at first, of course, of extreme simplicity. It is, 
superfluous to remind our readers that the great merit of this 
system is that it trains and develops a correct feeling for time, in which we 
believe, in the large majority of cases, the pupil’s chief difficulty lies. 


“ 1’s book begins with the first rudiments of music—the 
the pen ne poh time-values—and carries the Bt: is 


sufficiently advanced for an easy piece by 
ell one of Beyer’s simpler tasias ; pth 


are also taught incidentall are prove : r= perl 
pianoforte present honesty as 
worthy of their attention. sh onthly Musical Record, July, thee. 
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